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"THE ANCIENT MARINER." 



Is the poem of ** The Ancient Mariner'* — 
in its design, main scope, and moral—original, 
or was the idea, in the main, borrowed from 
some source which has escaped the notice of 
the critics for the greater part of a century P 
The originals, said Emerson, are not 
original ; in a hundred years millions of men, 
and not a hundred lines of poetry. De 

. Quince/ assured his readers that he had dis- 
covered the germ of "The Ancient Mariner'' 
in the story of the shooting of the albatross 
in Shelvooke's voyages. For proof he 
r^erred to Wordsworth, "a man of 
stern veracity," who, we are told, 
bad declared to De Quinoey it was 

notorious that Coleridge bad derived " from 
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2 The Source of 

the very passage oited ^ the original bint for 
the action of the poem. Could it have been 
imagined, asks De Quincey somewhat sarcas- 
tioally, that Coleridge " would see cause 
utterly to disown so slight an obligation to 
Shelvocke *' t' Coleridge, it eeems, bad been 
saying some unpleasant things about De 
Quincey, \rho, not unnaturally, perhaps, in 
the circumstances, was glad of an oppor- 
tunity! as he thought at the time, to give his 
ungrateful friend a slap in return. Coleridge, 
who disowned Sh«*lvocke, kept from De 
Quincey all knowledge of the source of the 
poem. It may have )}een bis desire to bide 
the source altogether. 

But De Quincey appealed to Wordsworth, 
and "the man of stern veracity'' years after- 
wards, through bis MS. notes, gave a final 
and unexpected answer. The poem, says 
Wordsworth, was founded, not on the 
albatross incident at all, but " on a dream, 
as Mr. Coleridge said of his friend Mr. 
Cruikshank.*' The point of the dream, 
omitted, curiously enough, from the notes, is 
supplied by Dyce, who states, though on 
Wordsworth's authority, that the dreamer 
fanded he had aeen a ** skeleton ship with 
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fijl^res in it.** PI ere we have two oonfliotin^ 
■tories. Both cannot be right. Clearly, 
De Qoinoey must have miBunderstood Wordi- 
Torth. Did Wordsworth misunderstand 
Coleridge? Is ** Mr. Cruiksbank's ** ship the 
true source of ** The Ancient Mariner''? 

It is abundantly evident in the poem that 
the shooting of the albatross has much more 
important consequences than the appearance 
of the skeleton ship with her dread crew of 
two. A serious Argument, supported by very 
respectable evidence, might be advanced 
to prove that the old Mariner's '' crime ** 
does form tbe subject of the tale. But the 
skeleton ship is a mere incident. Is 
the shooting of the albatross in reality any- 
thing more ? 

Coleridge's own account, as far at it goes, 
agrees exactly with Wordsworth's, but, unfor- 
tunately for us, Coleridge does not go far 
enough. He leaves unsaid, In fact, what has 
far greater interest than what he does say~ 
he does not bint at the real ioaroe of " The 
Ancient Mariner." 

We may possibly find aomething to guide 
us from a oontideration of the object and 
meaning of the story. Bat oooe more we are 
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face to (has with a. threat ditlioulty, and, as 
usuaI, ** no many men ko many opinions/* The 
latest idea on the subject is brought forward 
in an unpublished lecture by Mr. George 
Macdonald, who, I understand, treats the 
poem as a sort of allep^ory of human life, with 
sin, repentance, death, and the resurrection 
all thrown in. 

The marginal gloss which appears in all the 
later editions concludes, it will be remembered, 
as follows : — *' And ever and anon throughout 
his future life an agony constrained him to 
travel frum land to land and to teach, by his 
own example, love and reverence to all 
things (lod made and loveth/* 'J he gospel 
of the Mariner thus seems to be the gospel of 
human kindness. Moreover, the gloss teems 
justified by the te.\t — 

*«FareweU, fnrewell, but tins I tell 

To ilirp, tliou wedding enest, 
He pm} etii wrll who Invetli weU 

Botli'msn nnd bird iind beast. 
He prfiyeth bei«i who loveih best 

All things both firemt and small, 
F(»r the denr God who lorelh us 

He made nnd loreth all.** 

But was the gloss a happy afterthought f 
Why was it written P Did Coleridge as he 
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WM inditing tbo poem, intend to emphMize 
tbln old leiionP 

Thu poem wm firvt pabliibed in 1708, in 
Wordnwortb'i '' Lyrical Itallads/* bat witbout 
tbe ((loll, wbiob is not included in any one of 
tbe next tbreeeditioni— 1800, 1802, and 1805. 
It ii printed in tbe collective edition of tbe 
pm*tioal worki of Coleridge pablisbed by 
riokuring in 1820. Tbat, bowever, is pro- 
bably a re-iiiue of an edition publi^bed in tbe 
pr«4viouii year, " tbe last on wbicb Coleridge 
wai able to bt>itow personal care and atten- 
tion." (/opiei of tbe early editions of tbe 
'M^yrical llalladH*' are now extremely rare. 
'i*be collective work* of CToleridge, 1828, seem 
to Im very rare also. Tbere is no copy in tbe 
Hritlsb Maseum, and I am not able to say 
wb4*tber in 1828 tbe poem was accompanied 
witb a gloss or not. Wordswortb settles tbe 
question. ** Tbe gloss,** be says, "... waa 
not tbougbt of by either of us at tbe time ; 
at least, not a hint of it was given to roe, and 
I bave no doubt it waa a gratuitous after- 
tbougbt.** 

Tbe first edition of tbe " Lyrical Hallads*' 
contains something which may prove more 
signiBcant.— |tjfhe ''Argument" before the 
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poem Wiii the following pauapfo :—" How a 
Rhipy having passed, the Line, was driven by 
storuiH to the cold oountrj towards the Soath 
J'ole, and how from thenoe she made her 
course to the tropical latitude of the Cireat 
Pacific Ocean, and of the things that befell, 
and in what manner the Ancient Mariner 
came back to his own country.** 

The Arf(umcnt seems to imply that the 
oripfinal intention was not so much to empha- 
feizH a moral lesson as to tell a strange story 
of adventures at sea. 

Poem and Argument harmonise perfectly, 
only in the ballad we have, as we mig[ht 
naturally expect in the case of sailor and sea, 
a tfood deal of colour inf( from the super- 
natural. This seems to be quite in accor- 
dance with the often quoted plan of the 
'* Lyrical llallads*' as described in the 
lihgmphia Lit^raria, "Our conversation 
turned frequently on the two cardinal points 
of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy 
of the reader by a faithful adherence to the 
truth of Nature and the power of giving the 
interest of novelty by the modifying colours of 

the imagination 'J'he thought 

presented itself that a aeriei of poems might 
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be composed of two Hortfl. In the one the 
inoidentA and a^cMits were VjJt>^Ajjn part at 
least, lupernataral ; and the ifftwent aimed at 
wai to conniftt in the intere»ting of the affeo- 
tioni by the dramatic truth of saoh emotions 
ai would naturally accompany auch litua- 
tions, supposinf^ them real/* 

With the fiecond aort, to which Words- 
worthy according to the plan, wiui to devote 
his attention, we have now )io concern. 
Neither are we concerned with the question 
whether, through the " Lyrical Dallads,'* the 
two immortal co-workers introduced anything 
new Into the art of English poetry. 

Those who have the most vivid remou)- 
branoe of the circumstances in which the 
'' Lyrical iklladM*' had their origin will best 
understand the diilicuUy of distinguishing 
with pr()Oision what in the '^Ancient 
Mariner ** belongs to Coleridge and what to 
others. Wordsworth says distinctly, how- 
ever, that he suggested : — 

(1) The killing of the albatross— 

** With my cross-bow 
I shot ilio tilbafross/' 

(2) The re-animition of the dead bodies in 
order to w(»rk the ship ; and 
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(3) Tho Avonprinp: tutelary ipirit of the 
PoUr regions and fain fellow demons : 

**And "omo in flreami aanured were 
Oi the npirlt iliat phigupil us m ; 

Nine railmme il<*ep lie had followed us 
From the lund of mint and snow.'* 

.... And it wan ho 
That mode the ship to go." 

A gain : — 

** I hfard and In my soul disccrnod 

Two voices in tlicair, 
* In it lip ?* quoth one, * i% this tho man T ** kc, 
. . . **Tlie other wah n nofV'V voice," and so on. 

Was Wordsworth responsible for anything 
besides the mere suggestion}^ «r f\ 
remainder of the work fall exclusively on 
Coleridgn ^ ('oleridge says that Wordsworth 
wrote thu two lines — 

** And ihou art long, and link, and brown, 
A4 in the riblMsd boh nand.'* 

There is also satisfactory testimony that to 
Wordsworth we owe the couplet— 

** And liMtens like a three years* child. 
The Mariner hnth hill will." 

About the two previous lines, 'MIe holds 
him/' &o,, Dyce made a mistake. He waa not 
!esa fallible than Wordsworth or De Quinoey. 
In Dyce, again, we read of four or five other 
lines contributed by AVordsworth, who could 
not, however, point them out. Wordiworth'a 
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fiUii*ni«nt to I)yoi*f m repori(*d by D.voi*, 
iDcniN on the iirNt blufth to imply that the 
author of the 'M^xoumlon '' had no further 
share in ''The Mariner/* but a careful 
ntudf of Dyoe'fi report and of \N'ordiworth*s 
wordN in the MH. notoH prove$ I think, beyond 
a doubt that Wordiworth*i own line« in the 
poem by no mcanH represent the true extent 
of hit labour in the caio. '' I had very little 
share in the oomposltion/* says Wordsworth. 
]5ut there are traces of other Mnes— how many 
we shall never know— offered by Wordsworth, 
and rejeotvd, apparently, by Coleridge. '' I 
soon found (l)yoe*s report) that the style of 
Coleridge and myiielf would not assimilate.** 
'J'hc intention was a joint ballad. ** We 
be^an the composition together/* says Words- 
worth, "but as we endeavoured to proceed 
conjointly our reapective manners proved so 

widely different that it would have been quite 
preHumptuouB in me to do anything but 
separate from the undertaking *.** 

This is decisive on the number of Words- 
worth's lines, but by no means decisive on a 

* 8ff« Tliomns Poole fin<i lilt frlendi. 

The ohlcf dtflloiiUy protebly aroia from the fao» 
whioh Mri. Snndrord points out, vii., that no out 
knew what Ooltrldge reelly moant. 
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subject of gi'Avor import. Lamh, in one of his 
lett«*rHypre88eHonColi*ridf{ethedutyofapplyin|]^ 
himself to the work of a (treat epto. He not 
only indicates the Hubject, but supplies 
a f^reat variety of incidents and discusses 
methods of treatnituit. Wordsworth seems to 
have rendered similar services to (voleridp^e 
in 1707. The total number of lines in ** The 
Ancient Mariner ** is 024. The albatross is in- 
troduced in the sixty-first line and colours the 
remainder of the story. How much of thn 
plan is due to Wordsworth Y The attitude 
of tbe crew towards the Mariner after th*^ 
shooting of tbe albatross, tbe avenp^inp: of 
the crime, the workinj; out of tbe curse, tbe 
Mariner's reflect ions, tbe breaking of tbe 
spell, the inspiration of the dead bodies, the 
lone Polar Spirit, the conduct of the fellow 
demons, their intercession with the Polar 
Spirit introducing; the expiation, the depar- 
ture of the angelic spirits from tbe liodies^ 
tbe washintr away of tbe albatross's blood, 
presented innumerable points for discussion. 
The voice is tbe voice of Coleridg;e, but the 
directing hand, to a greater extent than we 
can imagine, may be the hand of Wordsworth. 
How interesting for us bad been the par- 
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tloulars of the talk during; that memorable 
walk on tho Quaiitock IlilU! 

Wii have trac<f(l throu of tho inoidonts to 
their Nouroe. What of the remainder? Direot 
evidenoe, I fear, there i« none. 'J*hat 
Coleridge took hiii incidents, in the main, 
from lomo book of traveli hy Kea in probable 
mough. lie wan an omnivorouH reader. lie 
took a Apecial delight in out-of-the-way 
atoritfii. IliH prone workH are full of quota- 
tionni which are Hometimen lo numerous a« 
to mar the interest. He rearl with a common- 
place book at hin side. He rt*ad habitually 
for (he purpones of his work and of his art. 
Uninteresting detsils he avoided. *' I should 
not tbink,^ he says to Mr. Cottle (letter 
17U0> ** of devoting less than 20 years to an 
epio poem. Ten years to collect materials 
and warm my mind with universal science. I 
would thoroughly understand . • . the 
mind of man, then the minds of men 
in all travels, voyages, and histories — 
so would I spend ten years ; the next 
five in the composition of the poem, 
and the next five in the correction of 
it..** A writer, who bases his opinion on 
these facts, among others, remarks that 
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Colcridipes mind was not pn^Hr an original 
mind, aiid that he required aoinethinff from 
anoth«*r whereon to han^ whatever he himaelf 
had to aay. Where doet quotation end 
ar»d on^inalitj Ijegin t The waiter spirits of 
English literature, (lower, Chaucer, Spenser, 
shakspeare, Jonson, and Miltf»n, have ((ene» 
rally found their tht*mes in the ancient 
classics, in history, in tradition, and the drama 
of life played before their own eyes. The 
lir«t book, says I'imerson, tyrannises over the 
second. " l%ead Tssso and you think of 
Virffil ; read Virgil and you think of Homer,** 
**and the Paradise Lost had never existed but 
for these precursors.'* Shelley has recorded 
the same fact in lanfi^usf^c very similar. The 
su^iJ^estion is often found where least expected. 
Mr. J. U. Green, we are told, looked on bis 
l/>ndon life as having given him his best 
lessons in history. The books read and 
thought to be forgotten are the sources 
whence the poet frequently draws his best 
and purest supplies of facts and thoughts. 
Great writers may be the creators of their 
age, but they are also, and more trulj, the 
creations of the ages. In their original 
depositaries facts and thoughts are scattered 
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like the dry bones of Kzekier« vision. The 
poet gathers the hones tofcether, putB bone to 
bone, clothes them with sinew and with flesh, 
and breathes into them the breath of life and 
the spirit of immortality. 

Hut how can)o Coleridge to fix on a sea 
adventure as a subject for a poem P If we 
had more of the details of the talk on the 
(jnantock Hills we might be able to solve 
ibis question, among others. Did Coleridge 
mHttion to Wordsworth that he had seen 
Many suitable incidents in an account of a 
VQQraist of an ancient Bristol captain in search 
^ % piiMAge northwards to the South Sea ? 

Il wiU be remembered that Coleridge spent 
lli» ftli>%lf r part of the time from the sutumn 
<i(( tZI4 W the close of 1708 in or near 
miriiiic those years he was an 
and borrower of the )x>oks of 
Hlb lo l Library, which wasestab- 
Umm t^ aeoond decade of the 
lie seems to have 
trouble. Cottle 
frtm the poet to the 
vte iija Coleridge, 
^ bat made me 
tt Ititert lent 
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all the way to Stowej requiring me to re- 
turn books to the J^rifttol Library/^ " Mr. 
Catcott/' wrote the irate poet, <' I beg jour . 
acceptance of all the enclosed letters. You 
must not think lightly of the present, as they 
cost me, who am a very poor man, five 
shilling's.'* . . . *M subscribe to jour 
library, Mr. Catcott, not to read novels or 
books of quick reading and easy digestion, 
but . . . books of massy knowledge.** 
U he letters to Cottle and Mr. Catcott were 
dated May. In the summer Coleridge fell 
asleep in his chair at the moment that he 
was reading the storj of Kubla Khan in 
rurchas*s Pilgrimage, (^n awaking, we are 
told, he took his *< pen, ink, and paper,** and 
'* instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines 
preserved in the fragment, ** Kubla Khan.*' A 
copy of Purchas*s book had been preserved, 
roost probably, in the I^ristol Library, But 
he did not find the incidents of the '' Ancient 
Mariner** in I'urcbas or IJakluyt. 

On the shelves of the Bristol Library there 
was a small quarto of some 140 pages, now 
extremely rare, entitled ''The Htrange and 
Dangerous Vojtge of Captain 'J'homaa Jamea." 
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printed in London by John Legatt for John 
Partridge in 1633.* 

The Bristol Library was small. The total 
number of its volumes in 1772 was only 
2,000— mostly *' books of massy knowledge/' 



*My authority for (hit statement Is Mr. NIchoIl, the 
former librarian. Since I wrote the foregoing I have 
matlo close inquiries at Bristol, with the foliowinic 
lesulis:— The lit rary consisted of two parts— (1) The 
books of the ancient Bristol Libmrv ; (2) books acquired 
by a society established about 1770 through tlie efforts 
of the Bishop of Bristol and others. Some ten or fifteen 
years ago, I think ntthe date of the adoption by the 
Bristol authorities of the Free Libraries Act, the society 
removed their books to Clifton, and those books now 
form the libiaiy of the Bristol Museum and Library. 
From the beginning. It would appear, the i wo sections of 
the library liad separate catalogues. The catalogue of 
the ancient municipal books seems Irrecoverably 
loflt. At my request, the Bristol Museum and 
Library authorities instituted a search for their 
old catalogue, which, I rejoice to know, was 
ultimately discovered among a lieap of rubbish in th« 
attics, very Interesting that catalogue Is, for it con- 
tains the autograph signatures of all the shareholders 
and frequenters of the library from the first— and these 
include Coleridge, Southey, De Qulncey, Cottle tha 

Krlnter, and their associates, with the names of tha 
ooks borrowed by them from time to time. Tha early 
editions of the Lyrical Ballads are not In either collec- 
tion* The copy <i Hakluyt at Clifton seemitohava 
been somewhat recently acquired. There is no copy of 
Hakluyt in the Bristol room at the Central Free 
Library. About the history of the copy of Thomas 
Jamers work in the frea library there appears to b« 
tome doubt. It would teem to bava iieen present ed 
with a great number of others by a former librarian, 
but there Is an Impresiion in well-informed clrolei at 
Bristol that the volume formed a part of tht original 
oolleotion. and that tbe alleged praientatlon by tha 
librarian was flotltloui. 
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It i« highly probable, am readorrf wero allowed 
to ^o to the HboIveH, that every voluinu in 
this •iiiall oollcotion in the course of the 
yearH 1704-<'i-0-7 had paMnod throufi^h 
(/ol(*ridt;H*M own hands. .Moreover, the library 
wan well known to Southey, l)e (^uinoey, and 
Cor tie. Southt*y re-printed two Bel» of verwtj 
taken from (>aptai.i .lumes's narrative, wit 
the following reHoction in respect of one set : 
— '' It ii hoped there are many read«*rs who are 
capable of understanding the strain of fine 
and manly feelinji^ which is breathed in them,'* 
Of the Bristol Library books, what was 
known to Southey in those years would be 
known, in all probability, to Colerid);;e quite 
as well, for those literary workers were at 
that time inseparable companions. The voja^ce 
was very itran^^e, uven as compared with tho 
accounts wo have of the voyages of Corterial, 
the two ('abots, Hawkins, Willoughby and 
Chancellor, Harentz, Frobisher, Davis, 
Kaleigh, Drake, Hudson, Button, JUflin. tho 
two Middletons, Cook, Uosa and Parry, 
Franklin, and the rest. 1 know of nothing like 
it in the whole range of the early literature 
of the sea. There la not much felicity of 
expresaion or literary grace about it. ** Yoor 
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Majeiity/' «ay« Jamei to the King, ** will 
please to consider that they were rough ele- 
ments which 1 had to do withal, and will with 
favour vouchsafe to pardon if a seamau^s 
style be like what he inont oonverseth with/' 
Coleridge must have been deeply 
impressed by the story of the very 
unusual, the exceedingly strange expe- 
rience, the unending oondiot with the 
powers of Nature, in field and Aoe and 
seas of ice. Th^ most super Hoi al examination 
of the narrative would excite interest. Once 
taken up, the book is not to be laid aside. It 
contains very many things specially attractive 
to a liristol resident, as Coleridge was for 
siane years previous to the publication of the 
liyrical Ballads. Captain James was a 
citizen of Bristol, his ship waa a 
Bristol ihip, the voyage had been 
undertaken at the expense of the Bristol 
merchants, but, by command of King Charles 1., 
and the vessel, which bore the name of the 
Queen, Henrietta Maria, sailed from Bristol 
and hade to Bristol. The oaptain*s journal waa 
iMVotVft^ to the King, who in the few first 
waa told that ''many a storme, and 
and windy and tyde,ands6ay 
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and mount of ice have \, in this diHCOverje, 
encountered writhal; many adespaire and death 
had almoit overwhelmed mee/* Thomas 
Nash, the author of '* The (^uaternio, or a 
Four-fold Way to a Happy JJfe/* in aproie 
commendation printed immediately after the 
dedication, declared that " to commend (your 
journal) were to diHpraise it; ^ood wine 
needs no ensigne/* and he linked JameH*B name 
to those of Columbus, Drake, and Frobisher. 
The preparations for the voyage, as described 
in the introduction, are most remarkable. 
Coleridge, with ever-increasing wonder, 
turned over page after page, until at last 
he discovered that the ancient Bristol mariner 
was a kindred poetic soul, who viewed the 
northern scenery in mountain, sea, and sky 
with something of a poet*8 eye, and in times 
of danger and of sorrow derived consolation 
from the Muses. '' Here I shall find,** Cole- 
ridge might not unreasonably have thought, 
** 1 shall find incidents and materials which 
may be of the greatest use to me.** In the 
captain's Journal, 1 am strongly inclined 
to believe, Coleridge did find what ultimately 
proved to be the leading incidents of the 
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" Ancient Mariner ** of the poem. The •tory, 
in truth, must have haunted him. 

'* But, tlioui^h my uluinbor hud gone by, 
'Hiifl dream it would not pass awtiy ; 
It seems lo live upon mine eye." 

Itetween the poem and the narrative there 
are a great many coincidunoefl which cannot 
be explained except on Cbe aflsumption that 
the poet*e source is the captain's journal of 
his voyage to tbe North-west. Each of 
these coincidences deserves a separate con« 
sideration, but I propose to deal only with a 
few of them : — 

No. 1. 
'J he Ice-scenes. — A very considerable num- 
ber of voyages were made in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries to tbe Northern 
I'olar regions. The most notable in tbe 
sixteenth century were those by Willoughby 
and Chancellor, Frobisher and John Davis ; 
and in the first third of the seventeenth 
century by Hudson, Button, of Cardiff, 
Gibbon, a Glamorganshire man, and his mate 
iJaffin, and i.uke Fox. Willoughby fell a 
victim to the intense cold of an Arotio 
winter. A mutinoui crew turned Hodwn, 
^/> j«^, snd #aven men adrift m tn open 
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boat in the middle of lluil8on*s Jiay on Mid- 
sununer*t Day, 1010. Jiutton and (iibbon 
were Hent out partly for the purpose of 
searching for thoitc haplesn men^ who w(*re, 
however, never found, button's journal in 
loHt. (iibbon had little to tell, and his lo^; 
was, consequently, not worth preserving* 
These voyagers* tales differ materially in 
character from James's account of his own 
voyage, (captain James*B stru^^les with 
Hoes and fields and hills of ice 
would seem to (/oleridf^e infinite in 
number as compannl with those of his 
predecessors and sue lessors, of whom the most 
famous are Frobinber and Davis, (.*aptain 
Luke Fox, himself a disappointed man, sneers 
in his journal at James, who must have ^one, 
we are told, in search of ice as his mam busi- 
ness. Krobisher and Davis made each three 
voyages to the North-west. In the account 
of Frobisher's iirst voyajce ice is mentioned 
only ten times ; in the second voyage ten times, 
and in the third 23 times. In Davis*B first 
voya e ten times. Of, Davis's neoond voyage 
we have the independent logs of the Mermaid 
and of the Sunshme. In the log of the Mer- 
maid ioe it mentioned only six timea; in the 
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lo^ of the Huiifthiiio onl.r four times. In 
DavIn*! third voyag^e we have ice eleven 
times. On the other hand, in Captain 
James's one voyage we hear of ioe some 400 
times, or five times more than in 
the six voyages of Frobisher and 
Davis together. The point is, I think, 
worth pursuing a little further. (yoleridge*s 
lines seem to chill the very marrow in our 
b(»nes. We are, I think, at the source whence 
he derived the sensations which he so skil* 
fully conveys to his read«*rs. 1 will quote a 
few of James's own words. On the 4th of 
June ** we were encompassed about with ice; 
endeavouring to oI*)ar ourselves of it we were 
the more engaged, and struck many fearful 
blows against it. At last we made 
fast to a great piece— it blowing a very 
storme, and with poles wrought day and night 
to keep off the ice, in which labour we broke 
all our poles.** On the 0th of June, ''extra- 
ordinarily great pieces that came on us, as it 
were, with wilful violence**; all day "still in 
a veryi storme,** beaten "fearfully amongst 
the ice**— "great pieces high as our poop'*— 
"the sharp blue corners reaching qqite 

Aorcf.— J,p.23. 
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under us'*; the vessel *' h«avin>(aiid beating*' 
— " it was wonderful how the ship could 
endure one blow of it/* 

"And now llioro ramf» bolh mist luitl !»iiow, 
And it grew wondraiH oiil/' 

Thioic fog,« says James; blinded with a 
thick fnpf; blinded^ with a very extra- 
ordinarily* thick fog; snow half a leg high; 
a wilderness'* of Hnow; snow up to our 
middle, and still a yard thick under foot 
(some six fe«t thick in all): very** bitterly 
cold weather; the lx)ws all ice, the cables 
frozen in th*) hawser ; the sun indeed shining 
all day, but without power ^ to thaw 
one drop; the l^er in the barrel would 
freeze firmly in one night ; lieef, pork, beer " 
everything frozen in the hold ; the cold 
raised blisters big as walnuts* on us : our 
■aok vinegar, oil, and every other liquid 
frozen as hard as a piece of wood, and we 
must cut it with a hatchet; a fire in the 
wounded gunner's <<> very small and very con- 
fined cabin and a pan of coals in his bed, but 
yet the plaster would freeze at his wound and 
his bottle of sack at his bead ; our 

Xi>TM.—2, p. 18 ; 3. p. 8 ; 4. pp. 19. Vl. 38 ; 6, p. 80 ; 6, 
p. 38 1 7. p. 48 { 8. p. 68 1 9, pp. 58. 65 1 10, p. 47. 
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men alniost dead with cold, not able 
to knovr one another by oor habits 
or voices >* so frozen all over we 
were— faces, hair, and apparel; the hair" 
the beard hunp: with icicles; oar noses, 
cheeks, hands frozen white" as paper; the 
eyes closed on account of icicles which olungf 
to the eyelashes; the crew" like walking 
pieces of ice ; bed-clothes covered with hoar 
frost ; inside our room ^^ icicles hanging 
from the roof; the cook's full tubs' a 
yard from the fire, in one watch, frozen to the 
very bottom ; the pot on the hob, very near 
to the fire— partly, probably, on the fire— very 
warm on the side next the fire, but on the 
other side an inch frozen. 

Truly^ it grew wondrous cold 

And ice iiiast liisli canoe floating by. 

** Ice,** says James, " high '^ as our top- 
mast head;'* **\oe higher" than our top- 
mast head ; ** *' blocked up by the ice.^ 

** And through tlie drifm, the snowy cliffs 
Did send a diAtnsl sheen ; 
Nor nhipen of men nor b^nsts we ken, 
The Ice was nil between." 



NOTKS.— 11. p. 62 ; 12, p. 66 ; 13, p. 58 1 14, p. 67 1 16» p 
66 1 16, |>. 66 { 17. pp. 7, 14 1 18. p. 8. 
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'' From the top-niant bead,** '<* nays James, 
"we were unable to see an acre of tea.** 

** The Ice wits here, the ice wns there, 
The ice was nil nround." 

"loe,** tajB James, "to tbe Nortb-Xortb- 
West^ to tbe North- West, and so roand 
about to tbe Soutb, to East, and to leeward** 
—that is ** all around.** 

* It cmckfid fine] f^rowled and roared and howled 
Like noiiies in a swound.** 

• 

" Tbe ice,** says James, '* cracked and 
broke,** *i and tumbled into tbe nea '^witb a 
boUow'^ and a hideous'' noise"; it broke 
''with a most terrible and tbunderin^ noise,** 
tbe helmsman " steerinp^ betwixt great pieces 
of ice twice <* as bigb as our topmast bead.** 

*«Tlie ice did uplit with a thunder-ftr, 
The helmsman steered us tlirough." 

In tbe gloss on tbe margin tbe tbunder-fit, 
tbe growling, roaring, bowling noises are 
descrilied as " f<*arful sounds,** wbiob is very 
maob like tbe "tbundering noises** of tbe 
narrative. Tbe verse commencing 

** With stoping masts and dipping prow " 
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ii m\ in ihd liyrioal JUIUdw. It flrnt appeared 
in ^hti IHdIi edition of ('ol«ridge*N ooUeotive 

U iharo any reaNonablo ground for doubting 
Vhl^l in JaniON'N voyage we have more than 
ihn lUgtV^ation which in Coleridge's mind 
vipantid Into the graphic dcMoription of the 
fimw 1* Un«itrve that the old navigator and 
iho pnut UNO the Name words to deicrii>e the 
Ice-icenei. I rutt*r more partioularly to '' ice 
mast high/' the *' cracking" of the ice, the 
hollow and hideout noisei, tlie thunder- 
ing noiae and th« thunder-fit, and 
the helmaman *'i»tuering through.** The 
imprcAsion which Color idgo*s picture pro- 
duces i« one of th(9 intensity of the cold and 
the universality of the ice. It in an impres- 
sion which he could not easily have derived 
from Frobisberi Davis, and the other early 
explorers of the Norths westeijn seas, but it is 
the thing which is very strpngly suggested 
by the account written by (Captain James. 
Coleridge has given a perfect picture of the 
ice scenes detailed in the journal. The Ancient 
Mariner breathes the very atmosphere of the 
Pplar regions, 
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No. II. 

It would be diflTicuIti [ think, to draw a 
picture of more intense or " wondrouH cold " 
than is ^iven in the preceding section in 
James*s words. It would )je easy from those 
words to infer the nature in part of the 
snfferinp:s and misery of the crew. 
Expeditions more fatal have been made to 
the Arctic rep^ions. There, 350 years ajfo, 
Willoupfhby and his 70 men pprinhed from 
the cold. There, too, in our own time Frank- 
lin and his crew were lost in the ice and 
snow. Nothing so terrible happened to the 
voyagers in the Henrietta Maria, but yet 
the horrors endured in 1031-2 were suffi- 
cientlj extreme to suggest to (*oleridge*s mind 
the weird and dramatic dicing scene between 
Death and the nightmare, Life-in- Death, on 
the skeleton ship. Salt food, no vegetables ~ 
in those days, and long afterwards, vegetables 
were not to be had on board the best appointed 
vessels* unwholesome water, summer and 
winter alike: scurvy devoured the men. 
Mouths tore,' teeth loose, gums swollen 
with black and rotten flesh, which it was 

NuTB.— 1* p. 63. 
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necessary to cat away daily. The winter of 
1G31 waft spent on shore in a house bailt of 
the branches of trees and covered with 
the ship*s' main-sail. Shoeless and stook- 
inglessy or with '^ clouts*'* about their f^et ; 
heads, sides, breasts, backs, thighs, and 
knees * aching and swollen ; at one time 
two-thirds, then only five, then four able 
to work at all; at last the whole crew 
unable to work, scarcely able to walk altout in 
the open ; and yet the fires had to be kept up 
and supplies of firewood gathered in the 
neighbouring woods. •* You may now ask me," 
says the captain, **how these infirm men 
could work. I will tell you*. Our surgeon, 
which was diligent and a sweet-conditioned 
man as ever I saw, would be up betimes in 
the mornings, and whilst he did pick their 
teeth and cut away the dead flesh from their 
gums they would bathe their own thighs, 
knees, and legs.'* Whenever possible they 
applied poultices of green herbs to their sores, 
*' There was no tree bud nor herb but we 
made trial of it; and this being first boiled in 
a kettle and then put in a small tub, tubs and 
basins, they put it under them, and covering 

NoTis.~2, p. 60; 3, p. 64; 4. pp. €3^; 6. p. 72 
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tbeuiselvcs with clothes upon it : thiM would 
mollify the grieved partu that, althoup[h when 
they did rise out of their W^ds they would be 
HO crippled that they could scarce stand, yet 
after this was done half an hour they would 
be able to go (and must go) to wood through 
the snow, to the ship, and about their other 
business.'* ** Wy night they were as bad again » 
and then they must be bathed, anointed, 
and their mouths again dressed before they 
went to bed." 

** A gust of wind sterte up behind 

And whistled ilirouf{h liis bonen, 
Through the liole^ of liis ofos nnd the hole of his 
mouth 

* HHlf wliifctles and h*ilf groans." 

« • • • • • 

The pallid, sallow, hollow cheeks ; 
the glazed and sunken eyes; the 
shrunken franit^s and protruding bones; 
the skinny noites, faces and hands froxen 
white as paper— white as leprosy ; hair and 
beard and eyelashes with icicles hanging from 
them ; the poor frames already tasting of 
corruption ; these almost dead men, no longer 
*'able to recognise one another by their 

* Fmm the ArH edition of the ** Ancient Msriner/* 
1799. 
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habits or voiceM,** moving about like walking 
piocos of snowy ice— like gbosis in the broad 
day! 

** Is t/iat n DonLli and nro tlicro iwo, 

Is Dtiiitli tiiAi woman's mate ? 

Her lips were red, her looks wore free, 

Her locks were yellow as gold, 
Her skin was while as leprosy. 
The Nightmare Life-in-Deaih is she 

Who thicks man's blood with cold.** 

The spectral ship makes her appearance at 
the Line. But what is the picture which 
Coleridge presents P Not the equatorial sun, 
not a raging fever with a bounding pulse and 
the blood on fire. 11 is mind reverts to the 
Henrietta Maria in the icy seas, and he paints 
the nightmare J«ife-in-Death with the red 
lips of scurvy and the leprous skin, " white 
as leprosy/' " white as paper,** says James— 
"white frozen **—'' who thicks man*s blood 
with cold/* 

'J'he only sound men of all the company 
were the captain, the master, and the surgeon. 
Surgeon, master, and captain exerted 
themselves to soothe the pains and to alleviate 
the sufferings of the stricken ones. There 
was, in truth, a wonderful sympathy existing 
between these ooropanlons in misery; but as 
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the terrilfk^ dicing ^aine was lioing played out 
and the fat<* of many was trembling in the 
balance, and one after another oeaHed bin 
iitrup^gling in the final fatal (j^rip of death, the 
thou){htfi of master and man must of ton have 
wandiMvd back to other days, among happier 
soeneH, to the homes of their childhood, glad- 
dened with the presence of father and mother, 
and brother and NJiiter, and, perhaps, ** some- 
one nearer and dearer Htill.*' 

**Tli«r« piihscd a weaiv time, »ncli throat 
Was parched, nnd glazed each eye ; 

A weary tbnc! n weary ihne, 
How glased each weary eye!" 

What wonder if murmurH arose ! < Mi one 
occasion, at least, something like the dread 
spirit" of mutiny stalked along the deck. 
The captain heard from among the men the 
whispered wish that he had been buried 
before he had induced them to tempt Fate, 
which seemed now, they said, to bavo 
destined them all "to starve on a 
piece of ice/' In circumstances not 
altogether dissimilar, twenty years pre- 
viously, the terrible tragedy which made 
the name of Henry Hudson immortal 
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had (»courred in thoHe verj watent. In all 
probability (.'aptaiti Janiea bimitelf bad accom- 
panied »Sir Tbomas Jtutton in fruitless 
Nearcb for the remains of poor Hudson and 
bis party. What wonder, then, if now Captain 
James looked upon himself as the cause of 
all the misc'ries bis crew were enduring;, and 
tboufcbl within bimsi^lf as be caught wistful 
eyes, the eyes of murderous mutiny, Razing 
on his own face —what wonder that Coleridge 
should write : — 

** Ah, wcll-n-Uiiy ! Wlint evil looks 

Ilnd I from old nnd young ! 
OnH II f lor on« by the atar-dogged moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 
£Ach turned liis face witli a gliastly psng, 

And cur««d me with his eye. 

• • • « • 

** An orpiian*^ cursu would drag to hell 

A fipirit from on high. 
Bui r>h ! more horrible than that 

\% 1 he curse io a dend man's eye.'' 

James*s crew was assuredly like the Ancient 
Mariner's, ** a ghastly crew.** 
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I have said that a serious argument, sup- 
ported by weighty evidence, might be adduced 
fopFove the killing of the albatross to be the 
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•ourm Mil] BUbjeot of thopoi-ni. J liavf slnii 
Mid that the iiioid^nt colonn the whulH ntur; 
from the HJitr-liriitliiio. Nevorthiiltm*, it ii, 
[ think, 011I7 ft wry iiiipoTtant iiieidvnt, afttir 
•II, and SI Mtich it wan coimidered by Wordii- 
worth. It luerxty Mrvr* tu iiitriKluuu the 
punaiioe. J'he pinii of thx ptieni in iti Keoiiral 
oiittiiii'i hail In'ttii iiiattirvd in the niiiid of 
Coleridicu bofori! Wiirdnworth BiiKi-i'iitvd tho 
crime, "uluridKu had <Iuli-riuitiod to writu a 
atiiry cif a sailor and the Kea. llu had dctur- 
niini'd that tho old iiat'i|;ntor, the naiim by 
which he dviiKhti-d ill after years lu onll tbu 
Aiiciunt Slarincr, wan to Ih- aubjucti-il to a 
appotrai perat-oution ai a cuiiHC([ut>iiou of aume 
criiiiH and of bis own watiUiTinKii- About 
the charaotor of thn wunderinKi thvru wan no 
dillloulty; but heoould not think of a suitable 
crime. Tho atatuuicnta of Iht <^uini:ey and of 
Worda worth are cotiiiitcnt with iiootbur view. 
Jainea'a atory waa, it would ieein,iiiColtirid)[B'> 
■nind. Itat that atury preaentdd the ome of 

t TlwCMEi.w<inl<iiRMMInwi-"Mucll Uiu nrriilrit 
purlnt III- •lory wm Mr, CiNrrlilM'. luvriitloii. hut 
ni'rl.ilii paiti I niiiai'ili"' I ''" cumiiln, wioi! crlmr wai 
(a bt viimmlllcil wlilcli iliaiild bniift iniuii ilm oh] 
imvlnlur . , . . Ui* iprotnl wrHOuOaii iit h coii- 

mndol Ml awnaaiiUrrliiK, 1 
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a hailor of very reiiiarkablH obaraoter, who 
had not partaken of thu rou^hnt*HH of theHea, 
the very impersonation of thoughtful kind- 
n«;H8 and exhaustless vynipathy in hiH dealinj^a 
with his men; n man of Puritanic mood, 
in intimate, daily, habitual, pernonal 
connnunion with (iod, yet bowed 
down, like the iWlmist, undor a 
Nense of personal unworthiness and Nin^and in 
thoMe high and lonely latituden living a iflBri 
■ilife of self-imposed penauoe in all things, 
save degree of never ity, like the penance 
afterward)* laid on the Ancient Mariner of 
the poem, Coleridge found in .lames a man 
of prayerful npirit, walking done with God, 
and having frequent oommunings with his 
own soul. i)ut the prayerful Hpirit, if any- 
thing, was less characteristic of the man than 
his loving, constant, endless care for the 
partners of bis fortunes, labours, and priva* 
lions. That hardy, resolute, indomitable 
heart was at the same time tender and self* 
sacrificing and unselAsh as a woman. His 
men were first and last in his thoughts 
throughout those eventful eighteen months 
—in the gloomy hours (and there were 
very many such) of disappointment, danger, 
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anxiety, RickneMii, and death. The 
narrative JHunu lon^, thrilling deMoription of 
a fearful Mtru^^lo with the forcen of Nature 
on unknown HhoreN; of frightful utorniM in 
blinding niiMtH and snoWH, in ra^in^ neaM, 
auion>( niountainii and iNlandH of ic*^ reHist- 
lesaly driving and cruHbin>; ship and all 
aj^ainst other iiiountainM and islandn of ice or 
on, helplcafily and hopelessly, to the equally 
ci'uel and ra^»;ed teeth of that rock- bound 
coast. The '*rut' of the ice/' the hamh, 
hideouH, {{rating of the ice grinding the piti- 
less shoreH t>ternally Mounded like the knell of 
doom. The story throu^bout is one ot' 
terrors piled on ttUTors, until they weary with 
their endless monotony. Jtut ( *oIerid);e found 
not a traoe of unworthy conduct in 
the captain, who, in all other respects, 
admirably suited hia purpose. Crime 
of some kind waa essential in the case. 
** Invent one,'* Wordsworth probably 
said. ** J(ut what shall it be/* said Cole^ id|{e. 
** A crime of heinous character will not suit 
me,** he may have added, *'for the Ancient 
Mariner I wish to draw must be the inoarna- 
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tion of kindnoHS and ^oodneHN.** ** I have 
been readinp;,t'* replied NVordHWortb, "in 
iShelvooke*t voytL^cn, that while doubling Cape 
Horn they fr(K|uently 8aw albatrosHet. . • . 
Suppose you repreHent the old navigator as 
having killed one of the^e birdH on entering 
the South Sea, and that the tutelary Hpiritn of 
thofte regions take upon them to avenge the 
crime."* There is something, at first sight, 
almofit ludicrous in the suggestion, and 
Wordsworth and his sister and Coleridge 
must have laughed, loudly and long ; but 
Co1eridge*s quick mind and eye saw at once 
that the incident, treated as he could treat it, 
** was fit for the purpose," and he ** adopted it 
accordingly.** These two master-minds acted 
and re-acted each on the other. Coleridge 
supplied Wordsworth with courage to pursue 
his great literary course, which, there is 
some ground to conjecture, he would have 
proved too timid to do in other circumstances. 
Wordsworth, on the other side, helped 
Coleridge to produce some of his most 
remarkable poems, and " The Ancient 
Mariner " as the greatest and the best of 
them all. Bat the killing of the albatross 
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was onl.v a convenient incident on which to 
bang; the penance. 

** Is it he, quoih one — is this (lie man ? *' 

• • * « « 

"Tlie other wa* a softer voice, 

As soft a» honey-dew ; 
Quoth he, the man haih penance done. 

And penance more will do." 

The penance, undoubtedly, was one of the 
fteeds of the poem. Hat whence came the 
idea of penance in connection with a 
aailor ? If we can determine that point, we 
shall not Ije far from the source of the 
Ancient Mariner. Does James*s narrative 
contain anj sugf^estion ? The captain's own 
anxieties and mental sutTerinf^s must have 
been excessive in the extreme — a very real 
pen. '\ce for what at times he must have con- 
sidered as his error in judgment and rash- 
ness in entering on th^ voyage, and inducing 
•o many men to leave their families and their 
friends on an expedition which now threa- 
tened them with starvation from hunger, 
cold, and scurvy. The Polar demons, we know, 
came from Wordsworth. Does the narrative 
refer in terms to anything like apenanoe, 
interpreted as sncb by the sufferer and 
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specifically so named P On paj^e *Vd we 
bave the following quaint line.s, written by 
JanieA in circumstances of greateflt danger, 
near Sir Thomas lice's Island, on the 30th of 
Septemljer, 1G32:— 

** Oh Qiy poor soule, why dost tliou griev« to see 

80 mnny deaths mustei* to murthnr ineo? 

Look to thyself, record not inee ; for I 

Mu^t doe (for what I came), pei-forme or die. 

80 thou mny'dt freo thyself from being in 

A dung-liill duneeon— n mere sink of sin, 

And happily be freed if ihoii believe 

Truly in God, anri ever live. 

lie therefore clad vet. Iwe thou ijo hence 

For oar Joint Sim, leVs (h some penitence 

Vrtfeiytiedlif together. When we pnrt 

V\\ with tl'ie angels joy with nil my hfcart." 

Here we have angelic spirits introduced, 
but we have also what is much more to the 
point—a direct and unmistakable reference 
to penance as penance, though the word is 
written '' penitence.*' Coleridge*s keen eye 
instantly detected the verbal error, but his 
mind fixed on the thing— the penance. Here 
we have, I believe, the first idea of the 
penance which, with the further help of 
the strange narrative, Coleridge elaborated 
into the weird and beautiful poem which for 
nearly a hundred years has excited, and still 
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more than ever excites, the wonder of the 
readers of Knglish poetry. 



i\(.. IV. 

Let us continue the comparison of voyage 
«nd ballad : — 

•• But soon there breathed a wind on me« 

Nor souDd nor motion made ; 
It'< path was not upon the sea, 

In tipple or in shade. 
It raiied my hair, it tanned my clieek 

Like a meadow gale of spring ; 
It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 
Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed sottly, too ; 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the brec se, 

Oo me alone it blew !*' 

Let the reader, before he goes farther, ask 
himself what is the interpretation he haa 
tfiven to those lines. What precisely does 
the poet mean by them ? 

AVhat and whence that breeze of which the 
** path was not upon the sea P** It blew upon 
the Ancient Mariner alone ! 

That breeze was not a breeze of earth. Was 
it a breeze from Heaven ? 

James in bit verses proceeds to tay that 
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bitbffrto he had trusted to the ^uidancn of 
(he coiupass. ^ Jiut he says to his soul : — 

** Now, tliou must steer by fnitli, a better guide ! 

'Twill bring thee safe to Heaven agninsr the 

[tyde 
Of Silnn's malice. Now let quiet gales 

Of saving grace inspire thy zealous styles/' 

'Ihe welcoming wind, without sound or 
motion —its path not upon the sea— sweetly 
fanning the hair and cheeks of the Ancient 
Mariner, at the same time minglinp: strangely 
with his fears, yet feeling like a welcoming to 
the land whern there is neither heat nor cold, 
neither inist nor snow, nor storm, nor ice. 
nor sea, was it not identical with the quiet 
gales of saving grace which inspired the 
zealous sails of Captam .Ianies*s own soul ? 

There is a striking conformity and corre- 
spondence })etween the penance of the poem 
and Jameses <' penance.^ They are the same 
in kind, almost to the minutest particulars. 
They differ only, as I have already remarked, 
in degree of severity. Close conformity and 
correspondence can scarcely be accidental. 
Coleridge, had he tried to do so Jiduld never 
have produced anytbing more horrid and 
ghastly than the details of the sufferings of 
the men of the Henrietta Maria. He took 
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the factH and dressed thein in part in a super- 
natural R^vh, The ^eui is one lAid thesanie; 
the only ditferenco is in the setting. 

A similar remark equally applies to the 
" Ijree/.e" of the poem and the •* quiet ^ales " 
of the narratiw. I 

i 

It may lie interestin^jf to note thiit the 
** penance** and the ** quiet gales** como toge- 
ther in a dialugu*^ which occupies oii|Iy 20 
lni»»s (if verMe, 



No, V. 



The very name/* i he Uime of lb** Ancient 
.Mariner,** seeniM to have been MUggeMted 'oy 
Jamen's narrative. The lines quoted in 
•Sections •*{ and 4 are intrmluced with the 
words, ** All these pt^riU* made most hideous 
and terrible noise in the night Heason, and 1 
hope it will not be accounted ridiculous if 1 
relate with what meditations 1 was aiTected 
now and then amongst my ordinary avoca- 
tions ; which 1 here afford the reader as I then 
conceived them — in these few ragged and 
teared rimes**; rime in lioth instances being 
spelt in the same way, r-i-m-e. T.eared rimes 
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—can Atij word8 more aptly denoribe the 
** Anoient Mariner/' an penned by Coleridge P 
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The ship in the poem suddenly ninkt :— 

••The boat canio cloj»cr to ihe sliip, 

liut I nor wpako nor stirred, 
The boat came closo bpncutii the fihip, 

And ntraiffht a RMuruI wan honrd. 
UntJor the wator it iituiblctl on, 

81III loudor find niorA drrad ; 
It reached tlio nliip nnd npiit. the bay, 

Tiio nliip went down hko lead. 
Httinned by tlint loud and dreadful sound. 

Which sky and ocean nniote, 
Liko ono tint Intli been i«ovcn days drowned. 

My body. lay afloat ; 
But swift as drcamti myself I f ound 

Withinthe pilots' boat.'* 

This incident takes place on the arrival ul 
the Ancient Mariner at his home after his 
strange and weary wandering among a thousand 
dangers, lie beholds the lighthouse top, the 
familiar hill, the ancient kirk, his own country. 
Me hears the dash of oars, the pilots* cheer, the 
voice of the holy hermit, and the pilot's boy. 
[n James*s narrative we cannot expect to 
find any of the rich colouring from the saper- 
ng'ural which distinguishes the poem ; but 
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wo do rind circuniHtanceM which may very well 
have sujir^eHted the whole train of thought. 

The Ancient Mariner of the strange voyajje 
ninkH hia Khip * xw order to preserve her 
from the winter stormn of a l*o1ar iiea. The 
circuniAtances not only are intereHtin^, but 
may be worth detailing, as illustrative of the 
kind of thinfi; which prolialily served to Hx 
the mind of Coleridge on .lanuVn narrative. I, 
therefore, pive them : — 

In Novemlier, 1()3I, after six months* 
batilinf^K with wind, and wave, and mountains 
of ice, the Henrietta Maria came to an anchor 
near* shallow bar. which shut her out of 
** a most fine and excellent harbour,*' in an 
island christened by Captain James Charlton 
Island, in honour of the Kinf?. 'i*ofiterity, 
however, has called it by the more appro- 
priate name of James's Island. The northern 
winter was now advancing. It was already 
miserably cold. 'i*he mist was turned 
to snow, which had, indeed, Iwcn def^rnding 
at intervals for Home weeks. The frost was 
intense. The storms were frequent and 
terrific. The men were in a pitiable state. 
^^any were aick. Kverytbinf? right up to the 
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fiiH)*pUoe wan froiun. The HaiU, which tb<* 
oapUin oallt the winp^H of the tthip, had 
MtilTened into a useleHs * lump. The feelinf; 
had ooine, and had deepened on all, that 
here they mu.)t upend the lonpr, dark, 
dreary months of winter. Jiut it wan 
extremely doulitful whether the ahip could 
live through the winter atorms of the North 
8ea. To tUHtain human life aboard would 
probably — nay, certainly — be impositible. 
Happily, the land was quite near, and to the 
land, as their only hope, the aailors looked 
fre<|uentl.v and lovingljr. At length from the 
aick came the retjuest that " son^e little house 
* might Ije built ashore, whereby they might 
l>e the lietter nheltered nnd recover their 
healths.'* The topsails were taken down, ^ 
thawed by a fire, and stowed away between 
decks. Down also came topmasts and rigging. 
(*harlton Jsland and all the inlands round were 
scoured *f(>r deer and signs of savages. Six 
men were set to build the new home. Others 
carried all the food and clothing and other 
oomforta they could from ship to shore. 
Meanwhile, " we did sensibly perceive withal 
how we did daily sink into more miseries. 

JT/PTM, ^ p, 4S; 4, lu 42 1 6. p. 43. 
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The land \va» all deep covered with snow, the 
cold did multiply, . . . What would 
liecoine of \\n our inoAt merciful (^od and 
lVe»erver only knew. Ah theNtorms of wind 
increased in force the danger to the hull 
became more and more manifest The littln. 
ship was iieatincr and tossing ajjfainst ih** 
ground. N'ow \\\ danger of being blown on 
* to the adjacent rocks ; now of benig driven 
out to sea. Here/* sajs James, "Sir J I ugh 
Willoughby " came into my mind, who, 
without doubt, was driven out ot harlx)ur in 
this manner and so starved at sea'*. . . . 
About nine oclock at night on November 
2'ith the wind came up at N.W. and blew a 
very storm. The wind ' was off the shore, 
which blew away all the ice from 
about us long before we were afloat. There 
came in a great rolling sea withal about the 
point, accompanied with a great surf on the 
shore. And now were we left to t*ho mercy 
of the sea on the ground. By ten she began 
to roll in her dock, and soon after to beat 
against the ground. . . We thought that 
every fifth or sixth blow would have staved 
her to. pieces.*' Th«) danger* was great and 

NorK.-'5. i>. 49{ 7, p. 4». 
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imminent. What was best to doh 'J be 
captain held a solemn conHultation, and it was 
resolved to take advantage of the first hi^b 
tide, steer into deeper water, and send the 
ship " to the l:ottom, as the only possible 
chance of preserving her through the winter 
On the 21)lb the resolution was carried out. 
Hut as she was sinking' ''she began/ says 
James, " to Ijeat more and more that we could 
not work nor do anything in her. Nor would 
she sink as fast as we would have ber, but 
continued lieating double blows, first abaft 
and then Ixifore. It was wonderful how she 
could endure a (|uart«r of an hour 
with it.*' IJy noon " her lower tyre 
rose, and did so counterheat on the 
inside that it beat the bulkhead of the 
bread-room, powder-room, and fore-piece all 
to pieces, aiid when it came between dcokn 
the chests iled wildly about, and the water 
didilasband fly wonderfully, so that now we 
expected every minute when the ship would 
open and fall to pieces. At one o clock she 
lieat off her rudder, and that was gone we 
know not which way. Thus the continued 
beating till three o clock, a'nd then the tea 

Nc.rr.-f . p. 61 ; 9, p. 6?. 
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caine upontbeupper deck and noon after ibe 
)>e}(an to Mettle. . . • Our iiieii that were 
uNbore stood looking upon us aIniOHt dead with 
oold, and sorrowed tonef* our n^inery and their 
own. We looked upon thcni attain, and both 
upon each other with woeful hearts/* Thn 
day waM wearing; away, but proliably the sun 
shone, and in the Munset, 

** Full minv »lmii€s tliiit shadows were 
In critnpon colours came/' 



** Hut ^oon I heard tho daub of o(irs, 
I heard the pilots' clieei*, ' 

My head was turned perforce away 
And I Sfiw a boot nppcdr." 



" Dark ni»(ht camu on/* says Jinnies. The 
lioat waN drawn up close to the ship. " I 
commanded my loving companions all to go 
into her.** 'inhere nucceeded a moment of ter- 
rible suspense. There was some unaccount- 
able hesitAtion in the captain's manner. The 
crew appear to have thought that he ^^ bad 
determined to remain where he was, and go 
down with his ship. I*h6y frantically called 

N<»TK.— 10, • « 52. 
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to bini. " Tbuy cxpreNted/* ho sayt, " tbvir 
faithful atTeotioim to iiieH, an loth to part from 
inee/' ** I told them i'/' he adds, ** that my 
meaning wan to «<> aMhoru with them. And 
thuH la«tly I forsook the Nhip." They rowed 
away with diiliculty through tLo ioe, and at 
lenf^th reached the fn'rii land. 

**Hiiv <|uick, I bid tlieo say, 
whit innnnur of iiinn nrt thou Y*' 

.** We f^rceted our fellowH an best we could, at 
which time they could not know un, nor we 
theniy by our habits or voyoeHi ho frozen all 
owr w«5 were— faoei, hair, and apparel.'' ^ 

The NUikin^ of the Henrietta Maria would 
necessarily strike Coleridge, would not 
unnaturally strike any and every reader as a 
very bold and daring expedient— very bold 
and very daring even in our own day, with 
all our appliances for raising sunken vessels, 
but intinitely bolder and more daring 2o0 
years ago. ilow lift her again Y James 
wa« an intrepid and fearless soul, lie who 
had the heart to sink the ship had within 
himself all the resource necessary to make 
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ber Itoat n^^ain when the winter wom past. 
He had in hit» own mind denigned a ayHi<fniof 
pontoouM to lie formed of the heer and wine 
canlcH Htorcd in the hold — a pontoon to he 
fixed on either Hide of the vesael, with cahlefi 
paHHed under the keel, and *' ao to buoy her 
up. 

Thn incident, to Hay the leaftt, is a very 

unconnnon one. To a man of CoIerid^e*s 

quick and f(reat imup;i native powers the 

weirdnetA of the whole scene would be 

immensely HUpf^estive—su^^eHti ire, it might 

easily be, of the still more weird scene 

of the ainking by HUpernatural means 

of the ship of the Ancient Mariner. 

llie leading ideas in both poem and voyage 

are identical. In either oa*e the ship has 

arrived in harbour. Both ships are sunk— one 

by natur«il, the other by supernatural means. 

In the ship of the poem the only living soul 

is the Ancient Mariner ; at the last moment, as 

the Henrietta Maria goes down/ Captain 

James stands alone on the deck. I'he pilot 

carries the Ancient Mariner ashore ; the ship's 

boat bears Captain James to the island* 
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No. VII. 

^Mr \iirii-iit Mtriii'^r of the |iueiu lifbukas 
lift^>5ii biiii Aiid iht* Mini « nkeltftou ship, atid 
%n\ lioard lH*tth tnd the iii^htmmre Life-iii- 
|K<tth irtluliliitK ^<>f ^bo crew. 

< %tH>uV built it older tli«ii Virgil ; older 

thutt ArittopliHiM'Mf ; older ibaii Kuripidet] ; ^ 

oldvr. pnibHlily. (ban the Kfryptiaii 

Am*^HihHi $ ( Uhd to jv ( 'haruh hiiuHeir, tht*. 

tmitmiH wbu fciriud the mmlt of the dfad 

att^^^ lb»* riVMiN wUioU Miirrouiid the infernal 

i^^^t^l. Tb^ JlritUb Artbiir Nailt^ to thuiie 

n«|(lv>t^li ill H Mliip of n^latM. In Teutonic 

t\^y^hv\tHM.V WM have a ship built of theparinicpi 

^r ^hv IlliiU i'f dead men. In the great 

^SvW^hv^VH iiM|)Ulnbral nioundu the skeletons of 

VhV' V^^H iHl \ i)»in)(s are mounted on the skele- 

^\\S\I V\lf tt^^ii bMines or on the skeletons of their 

^\\\1iH\ ihll^tl' Tbe Vanderdeoken still haunts 

>^Y. XSii VMHII^ ^^^ ^ '*P« of Good Hope. There 

\t\VA^\\ilVUilllM border witbout a skeleton ship. 

\'VYi'\\^V hilUHtfU bad, no doubt, seen the 

lib* of many n wrecked 

lUUv(ibg forth out of the waters 
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^ in bin time, and 

ihlMlfk^S^A^-^^^^' rapidly iiu 
/ ibiplniilding > 



like Apeotral iiionuinenU. There were 
too iiiati/ of them on every coaMt, even 
in bin time, and under happier auspiceH t^KHi 
increaiin^ in numlN'r in all the 
ardH of the kingdom. .\ 
skeleton nbip wa8hotbiiit( new in 171)7. 

The ijueMtion which in of intereMt to uh in 
— What iiidifoed Coleridge to intr«)duoe a 
nkeletoii nhip into the rime /f the Ancient 
Mariner!" What reminded him, aH be was 
planning the po^m, «»f a spectral veiKel I' 
What wan the suggestion, the );erm which 
was developed into the skeleton ship h 1 1 is 
necessary to bear in mind that Wordsworth, 
HsheMajK on Coleridge's authority, atlirniM 
pretty definitely that the piiem was founded 
on Mr. ( Vuikshank K dream. It is necessary to 
remember, aUo, that for thirty years l)e 
(juincey fully believed that the germ was 
the albatross incident in *SShe]vock»*ft 
Voyages.** 'there was no possible reaion 
for wilful misrepresentation. The whole 
(|ti«stion probably resolves itself to 
one of dates and reliability of memory, iM 
i^uiiioey'soonolusion, formed in 18]0,was pub- 
lished in lihickw*nHtsi Matfozme in 1840, bow 
many years after the conversation or oorr€- 
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^^.uuliiion uii »hH ■iilij'-i't with 
WtivOnviwik wt> b«vii 110 iiK'Niti w( oowruiii- 

(rwuii (ukiittthi'v, IIn (juinwy bad iiiiiint«r- 
IKi'U'it Un nvUluiiM iciiili'iril n him by 
VVutdwtulh. \\.>iiN<v.irth~> t-xpUriHtioii wm 
>\iiu<'M 4iw< l"-l<l, Hi IfftHt I'J y<-i>r> -uIk- 
'Ifti'iittutttimviiiil. l|iinpi)kFii<i til HtrriiKlb 
"twuiw nUtallHlK iiimI" l>y l'iili>rlilKH miltin- 
tvhuiw, (uruUtlxy, wm tbn timx "t thopablio*- 
uw ot thx "l^riniil l)alladii,""ITii><. It will Im 
■u<ci\ that M ltd (JuKitMr, in kll huititn probk' 
biliVT) ttu) iiiUukHnwbftt Wortlxworth btd 
■kit), Ml WiinlAwortb, lit bin torn, hiul mi«- 
muWriliMxIitHdinlKliiWi'pvi'tHt nrhatl'nlHridKf 
Uwt viiluiiti'i'rxtt ti him >li'tii th« oriiiln "' 
Utifiimm M<iim<thiii|ir<H'ruiii1ypaMadmith<) 
tub.liHil liBlwtnii (JoUriilitP and VVofdiiwortti. 
''(uihibiiih ii'«y bAVf ilroMnt \ bii 
(trMiii in«y bavn Im-vd mminatod 
witit .litiii<M'« iitnatitv, 'I'bH futit may havo 
^nlalljr fiulMl aivay from Wnrdnworib'- 
iwuiitry, Th" Kltoloioii oblp and tbn atrogitlo 
WlwtHin l.irxAixl Vath worn vnr/fild and very 
funillkr throuttbniit tb» world. AluiMttbs 
Wtly uiiomnmuii tbinv In U)« picture dr«wn 
hy liitlerldRo U tb» Kainblinti lire nt>,, which U 
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iiotbiiiK iiiorf than u modi Heat iuii of the 
Dutch Htory of the aristooratio murderer, 
Falketilier^y who was condemned to wander, 
for ever over the aeaH in a Hpeotral bark, 
attended only by his good and c^vil Hpirit, 
which f(»r more than nix hundred years have 
l>een plaviiig dice for hJM soul. || 

But ni Captain .lameit's journal there in 
certainly a something which may have been 
the basis of the skeleton ship of both dream 
and poem, the '* little speck*' which developed 
into "a Hail." and at last into — 

** Thiit strange shape [whiclij drove suddenly 
** Betwixt us and the sun.*' 

In October and Noveml>er, 1631, the 
Northern Seas were covered with an unbroken 
Hurfacft of ice. The mistH were crystallised 
mto snow, which both in the Nunlight and the 
moonlight lay like a shroud over the frozen 
Hea and over hill and dale to the most distant 
point on the horizon. It lay like a winding- 
Nheet, toOf over the deck of the old Bristol 
ship. It clung with strange, unearthly 
lieauty to prow and inast and rigging. The 
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nrtfw iiloved alN>ut in iibniudt «>f nnow, **likH 
^valkiiifi; pieces of ice," says Captain .lames, 
" unable to recop^nise each other by either 
habit or voyoe, to frozen all over we were — 
facen, hair, and apparel ** ; icicleH han|^in(( 
from their hair and lieard and eye-la8hes; 
the forehead, cheek, chin, and none frozen 
white as paper, or white aft leprosy, %» 
(yoleridge has it. A chanpfe oonies over the 
scene. The falling blinding snow once more 
thaws into a blinding mist, and the crystals on 
prow, and spar, and rigging ^BSBHB^^ 
4li^|HriH|MiiPL To the thaw succeeds ' 
frost— 

*' Tiie harbour bar wns clefir asglsss, 

80 sinooihly wns it strewn ; 
And on tin buy tliu moonlight Uy, 

And the shndow of the moon." 

The 'Mce King" and the << Snow Queen "* 
are once more supreme throughout all Nature. 
It freezes until the Ijowk of the Henrietta 
Maria, with her beak-head, ** is all ice half a 
foot >* thick ** ; around the cable the ice is 
as '* thick as a man*s middle**; the sails and 
riffffing are covered with a coat of crystals; 
the ship, hull and bow, and stern and masts, 
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and Hail and v\\i\i\\\\iy ataiidM forth like a »hip 
of ice I'' in a nea uf ict% the very embodi- 
iiient of Arthur*8 ship of ^taiM. The Hun '^ 
Mhines in thf cU*ar, iilue Mky, and it lii^hu the 
itpectral vesHel with all thi* oolours of thi* 
rainbow, the orvMtalH of i<'e ii|)arklinf( like 
■tarH and buriiin^ t<r»*en and liliie andred. It 
is H phantom Hhip up<M) a phantom ocean. 

In truth, a double vinion nii^ht be con- 
structed from the narrative : — 

'*The wei»tern wave whniiU atlutne, 
mm 'VimJJXf wiiH W(*ll*nigli dont) ; 
Almoiii upon the wv^trrri wavj* 

KeMed tlie broiicl bright Murif^*" '■ 
And Htrai^'lit the Hun wuh Hecked \%iih buri*, 

(Uciivvn'M moihfi, Mend us Kruce) 
Ah it through a dtinjjron Krntt* he peeied 
Witli broad and buridng fuce.'* 

Inthe^loHH we read— '' At its (the ahip'ft) 
approach it Mfemn to him to be a ship, and 
again it seemeth him but the skeleton of a 
ahip." I^et us now turn toJamess narrativ<^. 
liut firMt let me aay, parenthetically, that it 
is not material whether or not Coleridge 
perfectly underMtood the meaninf<of the tech- 
nical terms uaed by the captain. I am 
dealing: onl.v with the impression which 
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Captain .laiiiea's wordM would probably leave 
oil the luiiid of a poet uniiistructed in the 
lati^uaKe of the Hea. *' We oould Hee,** aayn 
( aptaiii JaiiieH, ** quite through her ( the 
Mhipy^ (pallid betwixt wind and wiLUirJ^X/t^r * 
III another placc» '•'^ wh are t<ild, "All her ' 9 
out water and Mtern weie torn and lM.*aten 
awa/, together with fourteen foot of her keel**; 
'Miiuch of her Mheathing*' wai carried off; 
" her bowa were broken and bruixed**; '* many 
tinibert crakt ** : ** many other defeotn there 
were bcHiden, mi that it waa miraoubiun how 
thiH veMtel cfuild liring uh home again/* The 
picture in certainly very much like the picture 
of a skeleton iihip. 



No. VIII. 

Colerid);e would naturally think of liristol 
a» the port to which the ubip of the Ancient 
Mariner b<ilonj(ed. There im neither '*bar« 
hour bar ** nor ** bay ** at Hriatol. lioth are in 
the poem, and lioth " harbour bar ** and '' bay** 
are mentioned by J amen aA near the point 
where the Henrietta Maria looked like a 
*' fthip of ice/* and the crew *< oould nee quite 
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ibi*ou){h h«'r AHHiiiH lit.*twixt wind and wator," 
ami ah(* wan li 'aIIj Hiink. THm coinoid*'hc#« ifi 
not a littlt* rnniarkatil**. 



No. IX. • 

THh m«*h wax hII round Iho wininr houi** of 
thMCTHW of thf lltMn-ietta .MariA— bnt it wat 
thn frozi'n NoithiM'n S#»a, not fh«! »«»ii at the 
*M|uatnr, an in th«» po«mi, \vh»T«* thf Atirinnt 
Mariner found — 

•• WAtrr, witpr every w I lore, 
And all iho Itoanin did Hhrink ; 

WiitiT, wator eferywhiTo, 
Nor nny drop to dnnk." 

.lanit*s*N men HutTered aoverely from want of 
wholeaome drinking water, ariaing not from 
drought conaequent on heat, bat from intenaity 
of froftt. In mid-winter the earth waa frozen 
to a depth of mure than ten feet. **Our well 
waa now froxen up/' navN .laniea. *' no that di^; 
aa deep aa we would ^ we oan rome by no 
wat»»r," **Melte<l anow-water ia v#»ry unwhoW 
aome, either to drink or todreaa our viotuaU. 
It made oa mo ahnrt-breathed that we were 
acaree able to apeak. .Ml our aack, ^ vinegar, 
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uyl**, ami everything «*)se that was liquid wan 
now froxttii aH hard an a pitjoe of wcxid, and 
WH niUHt cot it with a hatchet.** 

.lanieH*H srew suffered from the ^reat beat 
of the Northern nuniiner, hk wnl) as from the 
intense cold of the Northern winter, The 
thirst of the narrative may very well have 
suprt{**At**^l tho thii-N^, of the p«>eni. 



No. X. 



In the following linen we have a very 
curious reference to Root : — 



It 



And f*V(*ry tongue ihrough utter drouKiit 

Was withi^riHl at. \\w nK)t ; 
We could not. spimk no more thnn if 

We hutl lM^«*n rhnki»ct with noot '* 



Compare ** every tongue was withered at 
the root'* with James's description of 
** sori^ months, teeth Iooni*/' and the Mack, 
rotten, and dead Hesh which had to Ijo cat 
away twice in the 24 hours. Jiut what 1 
wish to emphasise is the reference to soot. 
The word '*soot** is very unusual, if at all to be 
found in I the works of the great Knpflish poets 
of tb** period beyond 1707. Hhakspeare 
dewrrilies i 'thello as *' sooty.** What sof^gested 
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to Coleridtfi* tbi*idi*a of ohokin^** with Root'? 
At pa^e 117 uf the iiarratiw JaiiioH itays, 
*• Now fill* our tiring •\ \V« ct)uld not burn 
I^TtH'n wo<id, it would ho smoke that it waH 
not «*ndurable: .vet th«9 men would rather 
Rtarve without in the cold than Hit by it. Ah 
for the dry wood, that almi wan bad enough 
in that kiiide: for it wnn full of turpentine 
and would Mend forth nucih a thioke Nuioke 
that would njake abundance of Hoote, which 
made UH all loc»k at if we had Ix^n free of the 
<'ompaii,v of Chimney Sweepern." The line 
in t^olerid^e in not ho happy an JameHH 
deHTiption, which in quaint, indeecl, but 
exprenHive. ''Choked with soot" ia onlj a weak 
pMrapbraNe. Hut a doner rendering of the 
oritfinal would have betra.Ted the aouroe of 
the p<»eiii, and p<*rhapH laid the poet open to 
n charjife of plagiariMm. 
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No. XI. 

'I he devotional spirit of the Ancient 
Mariner is stirred within him as he hears 
'■ the little vesper Ml " tolling, which be 

N<»i k. - 3. I', ^7. 
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iiiterpretn ait a Holeinn call to the ohuroh for 
prayer. \\v i*xclainiii to the wedding: RU«it :— 

**0 iweotiT tliiiii tlu> marriniie frniit 

"riM ■woetvr fr r to inc 

Tn wiilk tof^ftliiT to the kirk 

With a f{rKiUlv cumpNny ! 

T(i walk toKf^tlior to rlie kiik 

Ami all tc»s(*tlioi' prH}% 

Wliili* (•Hcli to liU grfHi FHtiirr UendH 

Oil! iii«*n iiiitl lmb(*N find lovlny frlon(1« 

Anil youtliM iind tniii(Ji*nii Kay.** 

(»ii theL'L'iid of Scptvinljer, UVi'J, the ileii- 
riftta Maria Hafely arrived at JiriMtoI. The 
Hewn of hi*r safety in dock Hprend rapidl.v 
throughout the city^ The oitixeiis, rich and 
piMir, no doubt runhed t(» the river to wel- 
come the captain and hiM cre^*. Vat hem and 
mot hem, and l»rotherM and niAterii, mer- 
chant adventurers, ** old nieii,** and 
" loving friendR and youthn and 
maidens HVLy" jtreeted the wanderern 
with warm congratulationii. 'I he niarvellouN 
Htory of the daii((erfi and hardHhipN of the 
preoedinf( ei^hieen months wan cjuickly re- 
lated. The bells of St. Mary ItedclifT ranf( a 
nierry peal, Nucceeded by the tolliuK* bidding 
all to the House of i*rayer. To the ohuroh 
the joyful company wetit aocordin){Iy. 



V 
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ThfM'i* \A inort* in thin cuinoid<Mic*t* litftwe**ii 
tht* narrative and th^ ptmni than appearH at 
HfKt nifiht, \Vh«»re Nhall we tind a 
parallel —where the NutiCK<^iiticin Y 

Attendance at church it certainly not 
a featUH! ' in the aoomnts we have of 
early \oyAfi*in. In thone known to me there 
in Hoant reference to IMvine worship of any 
kind. The journaU K^^nerally are brief and 
hnftinettN-likH. We are told that the nhip 
HaiU away, and returnn to |Nirt or harbour. 
Ilaklnyt ban chronicled nearly l*><) voya^eu 
ID all. In nearly all the Htory endn without 
any reference to a f«H*lin){ «»f ^CAtitude for 
pr Mervation in dan^ern pant. The follow- 
ini{ are. 1 think, the only excep- 
tionii. The narrative of Pet's voyage 
endn with ** We praised Uod for our 
safe return" ; .VIdersey s— ** Humble thanks for 
arrival "; Toursfin's lirst voyajje— **(Jave (^od 
thankn"; second voyajje -** IVained HikI for 
safe arrival**; third voyaj;e— nothing is said; 
Kice .lones*s— <* Uy thef^ractuif (4od**; l«ei^h*s 
*' It pleaseil Uod*' the notorious Sir John 
Hawkins's, the founder of the slave trade 
( second voyage i, John 1 Mavis's ( second voyafi^e), 
and Preston and Hawkins* — *M)od lie 
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IhttUkvd **{ lUwkinH'i* third voyaKf — ** i'raiMfd 
Ui» KUA^ thvrt'foro " ; < *jind nh'n )at«t voyage (ht* 
hima^U, puor iaaii,did not return)— •*< To whom 
b« $\\ honour and glory/* The French navigator 
Tirler'a voyage endii very religiously. At 
the elone of the rent of the IClixabethan 
narrativei there in nothing of the nature of 
|>iuuM exolauiation. llogan ** went to the 
Court /* and Drake returned from Cadii» "to 
the gi'eai admiration of the whole country,** 
I low different in Jamean. lie aayw very 
nimply^: *' lieing all here arrived, we went 
all to church and gave (Sod thankii for hiM 
[vreaervation of um amidst ho many dangers.'* 
l^leridgei also, was a man of deep religious 
insiinota, and the pious spirit of the Ancient 
Mariner touched his heart. The result we 
have in the poem. 

No, XU. 

The Holy Hermit who lived in the wood 
plays a very prominent part in the poem. 
There is no hermit in the strange voyage. 
Jameawasa Protestant, Hut in the poem 
there is a oharacter corresponding with 
the hermit in the ballad, **h reverend 

Not*.— 4, |i. UO. ^ 
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Divine, ont^ ^ Master rboiiia« l*alnittr/* who, 
not on the return of the wanderers, but before 
they sailed out of port, '* made a sermon 
exhorting us to continue brotherly love 
amongst us, and t<i be bold to profess the 
true Christian relif^ion wherever we should 
happen in this our peregrination.** There is, 
so far as I know, only one other case of a 
reli){ious service celebrated at the departure 
from port of any of the navigators 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth oenturi«*s. 
It is the case of .laofiues <'arter, who 
before his Hecond expedition, in 1 535, attended 
mass, confessed hnns^lf, received ihe sacra- 
ment, and was blessed by the bishop. It is 
not improbable that .lames and .*arterwere 
lioth in ('oleridge's mind when he penn»d 
the two last stanzas of l*art VI. and the first 
fifteen of I*art VII. of the '* Ancient 
Mariner." 



No. XIII. 

The penance of the Ancient Mariner in tht 
poem was made up in part of loneliness — 

** Alone, alone, nil akius, 
Alonn on th<i wide, wide sea.*' 



XoTB.— 5. p. 5. 
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It is scarcely neoesHary to remark that 
loneliness is relative. We sometimes speak of 
the loneliness of the Sovereign on the throne, 
and of the solitude of a great city. Cole- 
ridge, in the gloss, speaks of the lone Polar 
spirit, though he was aooonipaiiied by two 
'* fellow demons.** The crew in the poem all 
died, .lames experienced no such loneliness 
as would Ije implied liy a fact like that. Jiut 
at ono time all the individuals in the labour- 
ing crew of the Henrietta Maria were down 
with illness, and the only sound persons 
alwiard were the three chief ofHcers. The 
captain was alone in his responsibility. 
Moreover, during the eighteen months* 
voyage Captain Luke Kox's ship was the only 
one, save their owm, seen by James and his 
men, and they saw neither man nor woman on 
the shores where they touched. Other 
voyagers- Frobisher, Davis, and the rest — 
have very much to say of their dealings with 
the natives in those high latitudes. I be 
details of the voyage of the Henrietta Maria 
are peculiar in many respects The absence 
from the story of all reference to towns, 
villages, men and women probably suggested 
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tbo liiieH on the teriible luiieliiiouM of tbt* 
Ancient Mariner. 



No. XIV. 

The poem wearn a look of antiquity. The 
mariner is the Ancient Mariner. He shoots 
the albatrosN with his croas-liiw. He says: 

** Wtt were ilic firitt ih>ii over bursi 
Inio thut silent sen/* 

He undergoes penance. He is shrived by 
the Holy f lerniit. A few words in the poem 
appear in their ancient forms— forms little 
UHed since the seventeenth century. < 'f these 
\he most notable are " rime** and ** swound ** in 

the line — 

** Like noises in a swound.** 

it is a small matter, but I think worthy of 
remark, that '* swouniufif ** is used by Captain 
•lames in dose connection with the terrible 
noises of cracking and splitting icebergs. James 
may, with propriety, be termed an Ancient 
Mariner. In his journal we are told of his 
earliest experiences in the Polar Seas. I le 
probably was in the company of Sir Thomas 
Batten, perhaps of Gibbon, and possibly 
of Jiaftin. There was no reMOu wbi^ 
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(Joleridge should travel Ijack to the nix- 
toeiiih century. It was not neceisary that 
the '' Ancient Mariner '^ should assume a look 
of antiquity in order to fulfil the purposes, 
mentioned in the conversations between Cole« 
rid^e and Wordsworth. The fame of Cook, 
of .Shelvocke,and others rang in men*s ears in 
1707. But assume that the strange voyage 
was in Coleridge*s mind, and the idea that he 
should sing of an ancient mariner is very 
natural. Captain James*s story sufficiently 
accounts for the anci«Mit character of the hero 
of the poem. 
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No. XV. 

The *^ Ancient Mariner '* may, 1 think, be 
justly termed the one and only great and 
complete work of Coleridge. " Christaljel** 
and ** Kubla Khan " remain pretty much as 
they were first written — mere fragments, 
musical, beautiful, snd glorious, but still mere 
fragments. Coleridge lacked perseverance. 
He began many things, but finished few. He 
was ever planning, but his plans generally 
remained plans, and nothing more. He 
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laid Home fouiidationH with wonderful skill 
and ta»te,bat, charming in their very lovelinens 
as they are, they serve in the main only to 
I induce regret because we can never see the 
contemplated poetic temples rise complete 
and majestic before oor eyes and minds. 
There may be a good deal, too, in the obser- 
vation that Coleridge re(|uired something 
from another whereon to hang whatever he 
had himself to say. It was, however, as I 
believe, a necessity arising from con- 
stitutional and unconquerable indolence. I 
cannot accept the verdict that his was not 
properly an original mind. His was a 
wonderful creative power, but a power which 
very frequently worked on suggestions from 
the outside, lie found the bones scattered 
throughout the realm of our literature, and 
he gave them a new form and a new life, Jiut 
the work he achieved was achiei'ed with the 
least possible trouble. lie talked of spending 
ten years in the labour of collecting 
materials for a great epio, but generally 
he went no further than talk. 
In the " Ancient Mariner** the case is other- 
wise. Hit eye was fixed on his object. The 
incidents, as I)r. Traill aaft^ f^U^« ^^6& 
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another with perfect order and regularity. 
The storjr neither Hags nor drags. The 
diction is always felicitous. There is scarcely 
a weak line in the poem. The execution is 
ec|ual throughout. The «mesfipn forces it^f 
— Why in many of the«e most imporfaiff 
particulars does the '* Ancient Mariner" con* 
trast so markedly with his other works P, ^J'he \ 
answer, I think, is not far to seek. We * 
probably owe the completeness, the rounded 
unity, and the artistic perfection of the poem 
to the fact, simple but sufficient, that the 
incidents were very easilj gathered from the 
120 pages of Captain James*s narrative and 
the suggestions of William Wordsworth. 






' No. XVI. 

Something in the nature of a ooinoidenoe 
arises from a consideration of what* 
the poem does not contain* Aooord- 
ing to the plan, which is said to 
have been designed on the Quantock 
Hills, Coleridge's efforts were to ** be directed 
to persons andjoharaotert tapernataral, or, at 
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Ivast, roiuantio." i'hu acoouiiti w«' have iif 
the vojaf^os of tbu early navigatom j^ield an 
iiniiitMiMe number uf facts of the nioMt sonMa- 
tional order. The K1iza)>ethan captains, in 
tpo. many inMtances, 4v«re in reality only buc- 
caneers and pirates. They made war on 
inoffonsii'e populations. They beaie^ed cities 
and sacked towns, sparing neither men nor 
women, neither old nor young. They wero 
the ourso of the African and American coasts. 
They were the founders of that terrible 
system of slavery which continued the dis- 
grace of liritish civilisation for more than 
three centuries, and was finally destroyed at a 
cost of mountains of treasure and oceans of 
human lilood. .Kor these things humanity 
itself has )»een fttrctKl to do penance, which 
has endured for centuries. Jlere was abun* 
dant scope for the play of Coleridge's imagi- 
nation. He might have called up an army of 
the ghosts of the murdered to haunt 
'8ir .lohn Hawkins into the grave, in 
the po<*m we have nothing of the kind. The 
penanoe imposed on the Ancient Mariner was 
in punishment of the guilt of thoughtlessly 
shooting an albatross. Coleridge haa drawn 
tot VI A kind o\d vamv %\t8i;\^i« . ^^'^iX \%nx 
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not a sttffioient antwer that the aonroe of the 
pciem ii Jamefi*8 narrative, and that the 
details of that narrative inoladed neither 
lienie^ed oitieN, nor sacked towns, nor dittriota 
laid watte by Are and sword, bat were, never- 
theless, Huflicient to Matinfy all Colerid|{e*s 
cravings for the romantic and the marvellout 
and more than suflicient for hit purpose. 
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No. XVII. 

The course of the ship of the Ancient 
Mariner prt»sents soine diftioulttes for discus* 
sion and solution. That course is mapped 
out for us )K>th ill the pfH*m and in the gloss. 
J>uring the outward voyage 

'* The sun cams up upon the left.** 

• • • • • 

** Higher and higher svery day, 
Till over the ma»t at noon, 

* • • • • 

** The storm blast ... 

Struck with his overtaking wings 
And chsssd us south along." 
• ♦ • • # 

''S^Uiwgrdi^fe we Aid.** 



\ 
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Next romd tb^ ic«s nceueM. — 
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At length (Jul crAns an albntroM." 

* ' • « « 



**Tlie ice diii split witii a tiiunder-rtr, 
The lielmflman uteercil us through/' 

We have as yet no indioition of change in 
the coume. The Htoruiy however, leemH to 
have passed away, for (.^oleridge tells as : — 
; **A i*ood roulh wind fpriiii]* up bclMiid.* 
The albatross in shot, and that ends I'art J. 
y'l. I 'In the first verse of Part J I. we have a 
definite intimation of a change in the direc- 
tion :— 

^riie sun now rose upon the right/' 
riie good south wind Hill blew belilnd." 

The ship, nevertheless, is not on her home- 
ward way, for in the fifth stanxa we are 
told :— 

« **,\Vc were tliA l^rst tliat ever burst 
i Into tliat Mlent sun/' 

, (( IUd«»he been homeward liound she would have 
««ailefl back over the Hea traversed on the voyage 
^outwards. It will be seen presently th|it the 
'* silent sea' waa the great PaciHo Ocean. The 
•hip is becalmed at the ]*>|uator, as we le^rn 
from the thirteenth verse of i'art III. :— 

*'The sun's rim dipt, the aiars rush out. 
At one ttt ide comes the dsrk." 
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The nbip rHmaini at the Line through 
Tart IV. and nearly tbrnugb Tart V. :•— 

**Tlie sun right up abova the ma^t 
Had fixed h^r to tho ocean/' 

**Then like a pawing horRe let go, 
She made » Ruddon bound." 

The ship driveN on nowr *' without or wave or 
wind,** but the direction ie not indicated until 
ehe drifts over the harbour bar, in Part VI., 
and the Ancient Mariner sees his own country 
once more. 

Where did the ship sail to, and how did 
she return ? The poem contains clear indica- 
ti<ms of confusion in the mind uf tho writer, 
who ultimately viakes up to a full cunsoious* 
ness of the fact, and it is to that awakenfd 
cotiHoiousness, rather than to any desire on 
the part of the poet to emphasise the lesson 
of human kindnesM, that we pro>»sbly owe the 
kIoss which Wordsworth describes as ''a 
gratuitous afterthought.*' 'I*he inexperienced 
landsman has the temerity t<> change a ship's 
course. ' 

Jn the gloss Coleridge explains that the 
ship sailed southwards with fair weather as 
far as the Line; that she was subsequently 
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drawn— mark the e.\pre««ion— by a »torm 
towardH the South Pole, into the land of ice 
and of fearful HoundK. The albatroM appearn 
and follows the ship northward. We miji^ht 
Hoppose that the ship waft now bound for 
home, but against the lines— 

** We were the fii st tliAt ever burst 
Into that 8il«>nr nen.** 

We have the statement that *' the ship entern 
the Pacific Ocean and sails northward, even 
till it reaches the Line,** and is there ''suddenly 
liecahned.'* In the margin against the 
twentieth verse of Part V. we are informed, 
strangely enough, that " the lonesome spirit 
from the .S(»uth Pole carries on the ship ah 
far as the Line,** and a few verses further on 
the Polar spirit ** returneth southward.*' 
*''lhe angelic power causeth the vessel to 
drive northward faster than human life could 
endure," the ** penance begins anew,*' ''the 
curse is finally expiated,'* "and the Ancient 
Mariner beholdeth his native country.** We 
are thus l«*tt to infer that the ship pasiied by 
liehring's Straits and Davis's Straits, achieving 
the N.E. passage. 

Tbf* course of the ship was, in the first 
instance, settled with a reference to the 
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albatroMH, which in 17(^7 wan believed to 
have itft ba)>itation excIuHively in the 
•Southern Sea. Hut (.'oleridp^e as he was 
writing the poem was thinking: of the strange 
voyage of Captain James. On the title-page 
of .lames*s volume he bad read of the *' in- 
tended discovery of the N.W. passaf;^ into 
the Southern Sea." The words " South Sea ** 
are repeated in the dedication and again in 
the account of the preparations for the 
voyage. The map which accompanies the 
volume is called, "The Piatt of 
Sayling for the Discovery of a Passage 
into the South Sea.** Fifty-three pages 
of the book are headed, '' A A^'oyage for the 
iHsoovering a Passage into the South Sea/* 
Did Coleridge send the Ancient Mariner to 
the South Pole in order to hide the source of 
the poem P It is more than likely that the 
facts of Jameses voyage were m a confused 
condition in CoIeridge*s mind. James's pro- 
jected course lay through the Pacific Ocean 
and the Soatbern Sea. It is signifloant that 
the Ancient Mariner sails over the Southern 
Sea and the PaciAo Ocean. The oircum* 
stances of the real and of the imaginary 
voyages blended together in Coleridge's mind, 
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ind 1 think that ^^at accountH for the oon- 
fiiNion in the poeni 

** A dreary tea now lies between, 
' ** But neiilier he^it nor frnet," 

San^ Coleridge on one ocoasiun, 

'* Shall wholly do awa^, I ween, 

The marks of tliat. wliicli once liath been.** 

It may l>e objectt^d that a poet must not be 
treated like other authors, but when the poet 
denoends to the use of prose, and renders an 
explanation in the Ungnage of ordinary men, 
he must be concent to be judged as ordinary 
men are judged. 

Had Coleridge commenced the habit of 
eating opium before 1707 "* Mr. T. II. Ward 
seems to entertain that opinion. Whatever 
might have been true of 17U7, there can, I 
think, be little doubt that the gloss was 
penned whilst the writer was under the 
intluenoe of " the tiend.*** 



*In an interctting nrtieie In AiacmUtOH't Atagazim, 
Canon Amger Mvt **tbe habit of taklnf( thai drug 
(opium) at an antidote to rheumatle paint had certainlv 
begun as early at the summer of 1796, if not before? 
fThismpcr was written bfore Canon lmcer*fl arttele 
and lira. 8andford*s book were issued ] 
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No. XVIII. 

'iho utraiitfH voyage wftmn to have iiU|fgt«»te(l 
the very inudel uf the pot*iii. The Ancient 
Mariner, with hii glittering eye, bit hoary 
beard, bin brown and nklnny hand, and burn- 
ing heart, nieetH and itopa the wedding gueiit, 
and telU him bit gbaHtly tale. The portrait 
uf Captain Janieit^not improbably a copy uf 
an oil painting, it may have been fron) the 
braih of Vandyke (where ii the original P)— 
appeart in the middle of ** the Piatt of 
Say ling" in the Jiriitul copy of the narrative. 
The eye i« Urge, and even in the engraving 
•eerni luntroufi— '' a glittering eye/* 

The poet animated the portrait, and wrote 

*' It it an Ancient Mariner.' 

between the portrait* and the distant chores 
uf the North-west, tOMing upon the waves, in 
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* BInee tbeie lines wer« writtvn I have dlic»irtrtd 
that the portrntc in the Bristol copy of the stmnffe 
▼oyiifle h*t been pMUiii on the map. and that the map 
lUelili at nearly as poitlhle.bui not quite, a copy of the 
original, whkh hat the original portcmit on the left 
border. 
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tb<* dotted line of the »hip'M cour«e, there is 
a picture of the Henrietta Maria— 

** * '1 here was n Bliip/ quoth he." 
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** He liokU hnn wiiii hi^ Kltilcriii}; ey**, 
The weddiiifif fluent stood still, 
And listens like n three renrs* child, 
The Mariner Imth his will.'* 

I have said that Dyoe n^cordM that the>f<.' 
four lines were written hy Word» worth. If 
Dyoe'M report had lieen accurate, the coinci- 
dence W(»u1d have dinappeared in part: but 
Wordsworth himself corrects thn rt*cord 
and claims only the two last lineH. The 
accoutit of .lameit's voyaije is, in many res- 
p«'cts I will venture to say, one of the moHt 
remarkable productions in the I'lnf^lish lan- 
f^ua^e. No wonder that the careworn face of 
thf* ancient mariner of 10.*)!-:^, as it appears 
engraved on his own map, fixed the attentioit of 
(^olerid^e. From that map the portrait still 
seems to burst forth with his story, *' There 
wnn a ship,** and Co1erid((e or twenty weddinf; 
f^uests bound for twenty different weddings 
could scarcely choose but bear and read the 
tale poured forth in the 120 pages which fol- 
low in Captain Thomas James*s journal. 
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No. XIX. 

There an* other coincidenoen iMftwecii the 
|MM;ni and the narrative. Tor inHtanoe, JamcH 
nhjH that from time to time'biM crew lowt their 
power of speech. To that fact, posnibly, we 
may not inappropriately attribute the iiilence 
of which so much etfective artivtio uHe is made 
in *' The Ancient Mariner.*' A^ain, there 
does not appear to be any joMt proportion be- 
tween ** the crime** and the punishment in 
the poem. 'J'he offence of the Ancient 
Mariner, moreover, is one against a bird— the 
albatross. Have we any clue to the reason 
'" why a case of cruelty to an animal was chosen 
• as "the crime " of the poem in the fact that 
<]!aptain .Tames, not without cause, abandoned 
two buckhounds to their fate on the shores of 
lludso*^ • iiay ht The well-known theory 
that ' the crime '* is based on the milk-white 
8ta){ in the ** Wild liuntsman** of J)iirger 
is not an J more reasonable, and, in 
the circumstances, it is more probable, 
* ^although Coteridgt) may have been acquainted 
with the German lale, that the story of 
, Jlkmes*8 dogs was in his mind as he was writing 
his poem and determined the selection. 
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[ Hhall lubmit onljr one more coincidence. 
The nature of the Argument prefixed to the 
first edition of the ** J..yrical HalladH" makes 
it probable, as I have already pointed out, 
that Coleridge's intention was simply to tell a 
atranp^e story of the sea with a good deal of 
colour! nfi; from the supernatural. The main 
feature of the story in the personal experience 
and character of the Ancient Mariner him- 
self. The old sailor is presented to us as a 
pious, humane, religious man, who, whilst 
attentive to his duty, has a grateful word for 
everyone and for everything, ^* the many men 
so beautiful,^' the ** hermit good," and ** all 
little birds that are," ** man and bird and 
lieasl." At the sight of the very water snakes — 

** A spring of (ove guslit from roy heart 
And I blessed them unaware." 

liat he commits one crime, for which he i^ 
doomed to do penance heavy, and, indeed, 
life-long. 

** i pass like night from land to land 
I have strange power of speech, 
Tlie moment that his face I see 
I know the man that must hear me— 
To him my tale I teach." 

Ixwked at from one point of view, 
the tale is aimply a variation of the 
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myth of the Wander iii|? Jaw, which appears 
in another fonn in Filkenberg. But more 
truly the poem may, [ think, be considered 
to be an illustration of CoIeridge*s 
conception of the character of Captain 
•lameH, who was a bold, resolute, fearless 
sailor, yet full of tenderness, sympathy, and 
love. I have incidentally described the man, 
but I may be allowed to add that his kind 
thoughts towards his men did not cease with 
their, lives. His last act before leaving 
(Charlton island was to visit their graves, 
where he read an elegy, which has won a 
tribute from Southey, and is remarkable as 
containing one of the best of the conceits 
which distinguished the pr)etic literature of 
the early seventeenth century. The following 
extract is, therefore, interesting :— 

" Why drop re so J .nine eye. V^tf' ?'"*' ^"' 
My sad departure m o solemn «»f ^®;»„,^j^ 
The winteK cold that Utey irjze our 1^ 
Now were it so extreme might do this gopu^ 
Ai make these tears f'rightpeoHsM^^ 
T<mh^d safely mthyou ^'^'^^'if'^'^^' 
Tkat in t)iissolitmyplace,where none 

mil ever cam to breathej ';»^;Xe 
Some remnant might he ^^nt^theme 

And faithful love Inei^ l^^iZ' 1.1 it be 
Oh ! rest in peace, denr trienw»f^ 

I pp. 88^- 
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No pride to say tiio some time part of me. 
What pain and anguisli doth afflict tlie head, 
The lieart, and stomncli wlien ilie limbs are dead I 
80 f{riev'd I kiss your Kraves, and vow to die 
A foster fatlicr to your meinorv. 

Frtrewell." 

From tbe fulness of hin heart the Ancient 
Mariner says:— 

** He prayoth woU who lovetli well 
Uoih man, and bird, and bca^t. 
He pruyeth best who lovoth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For tlie dear God who lovetli us, 
He made and loveth nil/' 

'J'he coincidence betwemi the character of 
the Ancient Mariner of the po««m and the 
ancient mariner of the !Stranf|;e Voyage is, I 
think, perfect. 



SUM M All Y. 

1 have shown that Coleridge enjoyed access 
to the Bristol Library, which contained tbe 
narrative of James'a voyage ; that, as tbe 
library was very small and readera were 
allowed access to the shelves, it ia highly 
probable that every book in it had passed 
through Coleridge^s own hands ; that Jamea*a 
voyage was certainly known to Southey, and 
that what was known to iSoathey ici thoM 
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yrarM would in all probability Im known qaito 
an wull to bin intimate friend and oonatant 
companion I (*o1eridp[e ; that voyagert' tales 
yielded Coleridge a constant pleasure, and 
that there were special reasons why he 
should have perused James*s journal 
in preference to all other works 
of a similar kind. < Vileridge, by arranf^nient 
with Wordsworth for the purposes of the 
*'Jiyrical Ballads/* was to direct his endeavours 
*' to persons and characters supernatural or at 
least romantic.** The Ioji;s of the early 
voyagers abound in romance of the most sen- 
sational order, which the poet, perhaps with 
advantage, might have re-produoed in the 
poem, but he contented himself with such 
incidents, with the exception of those sup- 
plied by Wordsworth, as he might have 
found, and probably did find, in .Tames*s 
story. 'i*he poem contains an indication of 
confusion in the mind of the poet— a con- 
fusion explicable only, I think, on the assump- 
tion that whilst he was writing of a thip which 
sailed to the Line he was thinking of the 
Henrietta Maria on her way for the North- 
VN'est Passage; or he may have porpoaely 
reversed the course iu order to 
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bide his Houroi*. In liotb puoui and 
narrative we have intenHe beat and 
inteniH*ooIdy tbirnt, and discomfort fruui stNit ; 
a reverend divine^ ice Hoenes, suffer iiij^H difTer- 
ing only in degree of severity ; a skeletcin 
ship; the ptMiance and tbesupttrnatoral wind 
1x)tb Mbips are Munk in circunistanceM from 
some points of view very similar. The poet's 
deMoription of the nightmare Ijfe-in* Death 
is a fair representation of a person d.ving from 
soorvy, which nearly killed James's crew. 
Itoth marinf^rs attend church. The portrait 
in the narrative is exceedingly suggestive of 
the nifidel of the ballad, and a passage in the 
journal equally suggestive of the very name, 
** The Uime of the Ancient Mariner." The 
whole character of Captain James coincides 
exactly with the whole character of the 
mariner in the poem. The completeness and 
the artistic perfection characteristic of the 
poetUi but of DO other great work of Coleridge, 
are reasonably explained, by reference to the 
fact that Coleridge prol>ably gathered the 
incidents of the poem in the maui from the 
narrative and the suggestions of Wordsworth. 
1 do not go so far as to assert that Coleridge 
derived from the Strange Voyage all hia inci 



,\Uu\A iMi| im|k|4iHt l\v WonUworth. 

ll^l iKOiu^ uf \k(t^ my\\\n\U may bt^ trao«*aM«i to 
uil^«i ^ii^^A"^ VW lM«lano<s tht* ^^fourtimi'a 
U(^ luv'ir' ««m0 ptiiiAiUlv from OapUin 
(«kt'i«uyM«v\U Loiil) Amion*N voyai^f^. 
t^l llM^iti \Ka^M tki^m to bi« littW dnutit that 
4<^tit'ii^U,v W^iMriUtft* k«»pi Vf«ry cloRt>ly to the 
uu'U^'u^ i^at^Hl In th<^ jtHinia) of(*aptaiii 
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U mi^* Im» ur^(Ml that the #*vidi»nr« 
^rt^vmhl tfurwarU U alto^i^tht^r oiroumNtan- 
\UI ; Ual frw of thi4 ooinoid(MKH*R t«kf*n 
uulivid^ally art* »o NtiikinK an to carry 
^Hmvip^ioM with tbcMu. It would, without 
di^uM, W mor«« aatUfaotorj if we oould point 
\u AivylhinK lika thi* plot which, in tht* dnuna 
\^ ^^ King l«i«ar"— to taku only one example— 
unminlakably indioateii the old Jiritiih 
lei|tnd M Hhakitpc*are M source, it is a truUm 
thai v^'<^^*^*^v evidence cannot yield demon* 
atralive proof, but yet probability it, at ])i»hop 
Uutler nays, the very canon of our fail hand 
the uuide of our life. The tlighteat poaaible 
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prDftuiuption, Jiutler addd, Ia of the nature of. 
probability, and low presuiiiptioiiA, often 
repeated, will amount even to moral certainty. 
We have not one or two, but some twenty, 
ooinoidenoed between a short poem and a 
brief narrative. Some of the ouincidenceM are 
weaker than others, & few of them certainly 
not only uncommon but remarkable, and, all 
taken together, extremely difficalt to explain 
away, except on the assumption that the poet's 
chief, almost the only source, is JamesV 
narrative. Let the reader, as *he student of 
the Jlore^ Pauiintr is directed by Paley, 
throw out of the count any coincidences 
which appear to him founded in error— but 
without prejudice to the rest. Jf one appears 
to lie proved, that one lends authority to all 
the others. What do these coincidences 
imply and involved Is it proltable, or even 
conceivable, that any man could invent an 
incident exactly like another which had 
occurred in real life and had been recorded in 
a book of travels. J^t us measure the 
probability by reference to facts in the 
histc»ry of the ** Ancient Mariner** itself. In 
1810 l>e QniiKWV concluded that he bad dis- 
covered the germ of the poem in the albatross 
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incident of Shn]v(iokn*H Voyajj^n. That 
incident, be it obnerved, contains nothing in 
the nature of a plot. Coleridge failed, bj his 
denial, to shake De Quincey's conviction, 
which was published in 1840, and accepted 
by the literary world as conclusive in the case. 
\h* (juincey, be it further observed, was right 
thus far : 'J'he albatross incident came from 
Shelvocke, not directly, indeed, but indirectly 
through Wordsworth. The evidence was 
circumstantial. When Wordsworth, who 
proved De Quincey*8 conclusion false, 
announced that the poem was founded on .Mr. 
(Vuikshank*s dream, the world accepted his 
decision as satisfactory, on the direct testi- 
mony, as it seemed, of Coleridge himself. 
We now know that the skeleton 
ship with th<^ ghostly crew of 
two dicing for a human soul is certainly as 
old as the Dutch story of FalkenWg. Jint 
the point I wish to make is that the universal 
acceptance in the case, first of De Quincey*s 
judgment and then of Wordsworth's, indicates 
the general opinion that it is highly improl>- 
able that any man could imagine a strange 
story exactly like another, found, as in the in- 
stance of the a11»atross, in a ship's Journal, or, 
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an in thocaKo nf Fa1k(*nlH*r|{*8 phantom Hbip, in 
th«* ooinmon traditioiiM of th«* bmnan racf*. 
Aflniitfhowevprf that that iNroncpivalilo— nay, 
not improl»a1>1e— in ir at all poHnilile that any- 
one rouM hit on two nr throf*. iN it pi'ohabit* 
that on«* \rould hit on four,or tivf*,nr even six: 
if not, what about t^n, or fiftt^iMi. 
or twenty h Hut, it may furth«*r 
(m* ur^ed, the Kupernatnrai element, 
MO roniipicuouB in the poem, ia wanting in the 
narrative. Not «juite, for the Mupernatural 
wind of the poet maybe identified with the 
** (juietgaIi*B*'of Having grace in the rhyming 
dialogue of the narrative. Aanumea total, 
abaenoc of the aupernatural from the journal j 
it muftt Mtill be boine in mind that, accord^ 
ing to the plan designed on the (^uantocU 
llilla, Coleridge was to excite " the Hympath.V 
of the reader by a faithful adherence to the 
truth of Nature:'* but the incidentH and 
agenta were to be in part at leaat aupernatural. 
It waa in this direction that the creative power 
waa to be exercised. The real '* persona and 
cbaractera " he found, ahall I aay, in the 
narrative P We muHt leave something for 
the poet, after all. In aocordaAcc with the 
plan, his Were the modifying coloura, " the 
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itbadows of i in Agination/* which yield " ih*5 
intcTeMt of noveltj ** and ** the sadden ohann.** 
1'ho creative power, in truth, wa« 
wonderfully nianifehted in the one possible 
way, '* iiy conilii nation and rf^presentation.** 
HntiBHeeina to have adhered very closely to 
the original throughout. Any cloHer resem- 
blance, without doubt, would have laid bare his 
source. Janies'H voyage in at least the 
seed of the poem— the seed which for an 
unknown period '* was left to vegetate in the 
mind," '* the leaven which, once inserted, was 
left to ferment." James's experiences run like 
a silver thread through the warp and the 
woof of the poem. The poem and the voyage 
stand side by side, unlike all other things in 
our literature, but yet in many things remark- 
ably like each other. The fresh winter air — 
the cold north wind— blows through them 
lioth. The details of the voyage, says Dr. 'J'raill 
speaking of the poem, are all chronicled 
with such order and regularity, there 
IS such a diary-like air about the whole thing, 
that we accept it almost as if it were a series 
of extracts from the ship's '* log." May 1 
venture to claim that I have produced the 
log itself, and that the log satisfactorily 
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fjxplaiiiH the diary-like air of the poem!' If 
tbe world was juMtified in accepting De 
^^^^,^^^^^ (^uincey'sdicluiii, baaed on a dec±E ooinci- 



^ ' / dence ; if, on Wordtiwortb's later repre<«enta- 
/ tion, the world was again justified in rejecting 
that dictum and accepting Wordsworth's 
conclusion, also based on a tingle coincidence, 
1 trust 1 may be pardoned for submitting 
that my general case, founded not on one or 
two or six, but something like twenty 
coincidences, warrants a reversal of the judg- 
ments both of De Quincej and of Words- 
worth, and a clear aftirmation that tbe germ 
of Coleridge's incomparable poem is the log 
of the Henrietta Maria, written bj Thomas 
.lames, a member of a Brecknock family 
which migrated to Bristol in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century h 
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